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WORCESTER, MUSICAL FESTIVAL, UNIVERSETY OF DURMAM. Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
Conductor-Mr. IVOR ATKINS. AFMSTRONG CO LLE G E, | 15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 

GEEDAT, Soph. Gth.— E20, Grand Opening Serview, with Rares “e NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. York Post Office as Second Class matter. 

estra. 

TURSDAY, sth.—11.0, (Elijah 7.30, Benne Dieu parrye. New oneal a — —— 

tog nee Pesan Ureigiemaeae ne | | Prhcnl—SirISAMEARDOWEN,DOL MD. | THE ATHENZUM is published on 

vole BeDAY. 1h gh td 5 ses0, Miking’s “Hymn of SESSION OF 1908-9. FRIDAY AFTERNOON at 2 o'clock. 

arg MATRICULATION EXAMINATION, SETTEMBER 22 








PRINCIPALS.—Nicholls, Gleeson-White, Evans, Le Mar, Butt, | +, 04. 





J . Dil Jones, Coates, Elwes, Hyde, Greene, Vv 
Sirk: Higley, Radford, Mischa Elman. EIGHTON & 00. or E.J,| OPENING of TERM, OCTOBER 6. NIVERSITY -OF GLASGOW. 
4 F%. ie Wor F itermation apply to D Particulars of Curricula for University Degrees and The MEDICAL SESSION will be OPENED on MONDAY, 














College Diplomas in Engineering, Electrical Engineering, | October 12, 1908. A Syllabus, containing full particulars as to the 
e . Course of pay and as to the P: 

IR JO H N SOANE’ Ss MUSEUM, | Naval Architecture, Mining, Metallurgy, Agriculture, Pure | to be passed by Students before beginning Medical Study, ma: 
Lincoln's Inn Fields Science, and Letters, and of Fellowships, Scholarships, and obtained | by applying to Mr. W. INNES ADDISON, Assistant jerk 



































IN RESTING HOUSE AND ART igri Exhibitions, on application to 
oP EEE aE tad DANS ike EN AUCUEE F. H., PRUEN, Secretary. 
i 
“THURSDAYS, an Armstrong College, Newcastle-on-Tyne. ONDON HOSPITAL ea. COLLEGE. 
hci NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. SPECIAL CLASSES. 
Soricties SPECIAL Cc LASSES for the PRELIMINARY ey htt M.B. 
‘ . ., FACULTIES EXAMINATION (LONDON) will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 
HE HARLEIAN |S OCIETY. SCIENCE, | MEDICINE, SPBCIAL Ch CUASSH are ‘alto A ete taepiaTe. 1B. 
oun “ x (LONDON), t AR IN 2.8., 
Established tor ttat arpa of Tranace bing. Printing, and a ARTS, | COMMERCE. minations. e sc ss MUNKO: SOOT, LA 
oo relating ‘to Geneal . Family History, ‘and Heraldry, or such SPECIAL SCHOOLS OF LANGUAGES. 
other kindred or partly kin ed 8 ubsects as may from time to time be DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING OF TEACHERS. HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
détermined upon by the Council of She Boriety. SCHOOLS OF Head Mistress—Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second Mi 
pce, cordinary ‘Bection heyhey y- 3 100, Gn ENGINEERING, MINING, tress St. Felix School, Southwold). References: The Principal of 
1 Subscription : Ordinary Section, 11. 1s.; Register Section, u. 1s. METALLURGY BREWING Bedford College, Le London ; The Master of Peterhouse, Cambrid, dge. 
Chairman of Counetl—sir GEORGE J. ARMYTAGE, Bart., FS MET! BY, . 
For all particulars apply to the Secretary and Treasurer, W. BRUCE DENTISTRY, DUCATION. 
— F.8. +e The Lindens, Sydenham Road, Croydon. ‘ 
LEADING TO DEGREES AND DIPLOMAS. Parents or Gua rdians | desiring accurate information relative to 
THE SESSION 1908-9 COMMENCES OCTOBER 5, 1908. the Te, oy ae oe BOTs or GIRLS or 
ene ALL COURSES AND DEGREES ARE OPEN TO BOTH MEN are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 
Exhibitions. AND WOMEN STUDENTS. MESSRS. GABBITAS, THK 


Js the Medical School Courses of Instruction . are arranged t to meet _— rs on ae ee — been “alosely i in touch with the 

y r the requirements of other Universities and of Licensing € cducatior oI lishments. 

ICKENS.—The SECOND EXHIBITION of Graduates, or pe eens who have passed Degree esenimabions of Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. THRING, Nephew of t the 
Lay 3 NOW OBEN oe ph ree Postuaite, Petatings, other oo may, after two years’ study or research, take a | late Head Master of Uppingham, 36, Sackville Street, London, W. 

Old Prin 0 (under auspices of Dickens Fellowship aster’s I) 

at NEW DUDLEY GALLERY, 169, Plocadilly (opposite Old Bond SYLLABUSES with full information as to Lecture and Laboratory 
































Street). Catalogues, post free, 1s. 3d. + Courses, Regulations for Degrees, Diplomas, &c. Exhibitions and DUCATION (choice of Schools and Tutors 
“ — Scholarshi s, will be sent on application to the SECRETARY OF Gratis). Prospectuses of English and Continental Schools, and 
THE: UNIVERSIT of successful Army, Civil Service, and University Tutors, sent (free 
of - of charge) =. rece & of a by GRIFFITHS, SMITH. 
Educational. NIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL BowELL &'SMITH Senco! Agents (established 195), 34, Bedford 
YP siveasirey OF ST. ANDREWS. SESSION 1908-9. 
Progpectuses and se particulars of any of the following will be m . 
Rector—THE RT. HON. LORD AVEBURY, P.C. LL.D. _ forwarded on application : Situations Varant 
Principal—SIR JAMES DONALDSON, P.C. D.C.L. LL.D. aie tt Re, OF Abts, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, AND ° 
OPENING OF SESSION 1908-1909. F 
. UNIVERSITY TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. C ITy OF LIVERPOOL 
UNITED COLLEGE. SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE, EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
(ARTS, SCIENCE, AND MEDICINE.) orm es LIVERPOOL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, SHAW STREET. 
This COLLEGE will be formally OPENED on WEDNESDAY, SCHOOL OF TRAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK APPOINTMENT OF HEAD MASTER. 
October 7, and the WINTER SESSION will BEGIN on THURSDAY, . A HEAD 'MASTER i : ae for the HIGH and COM- 
October 8. DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH. ¥ ERCIAL on ihe for 8 a. “git gee * the 4 VERPOOL 
The PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS, with which the COM- SCHOOL OF TROPICAL MEDICINE. JOLLEG ? Schools were founded in 1840, and 
posed re BURSARIES are combined, will COMMENCE on . , - . - were taken over by the Liverpool Education Committee from the 
SEPTEM 11. Schedules of A plication for Admission will be SCHOOL OF V ETERINARY MEDICINE AND SURGERY. Council of the Liverpool College in January, 1903. 
supplied t = A Secretary up to AUG SCHOUL OF DENTAL SURGERY. RE Ane pe to make special provision in the curriculum of 
caves FORTE £60 PURBARIRS VACANT (Vive of wateh one SCHOOL OF PHARMACY. (o's Esesntery, Beheat and Tt is decekie hes to Mal 
= to Second be | egg rrenag ogy al — preci ihe’ Students INSTITUTE OF COMPARATIVE PATHOLOGY. appointed should possess Pr ow qualifications for ccpanising and 
sella Wf afta nive Bourteca which are rested co Seadents wis | DEPARTMENTS OF BIOCHEMISTRY AND EXPERI. | fUevisng the wook ofa Modern side in which applied Sconce will 
intend to enter the Medical Profession) by Women only, and Six MENTAL MEDICINE. 7 Salary offered is 8007. per annum. 
Year ot Two — —- God gp Neng | ey — = the First HALLS OF RESIDENCE FOR MEN AND WOMEN. The Head Master will be required to devote the whole of his time 
eatricted to Medical # Students, of the annual value of 251. for Five EVENING COURSES FOR THE DEGREE OF B.A. of ihe fee apn plo 5 nee andes so far as in hie judgment 
Years) by either Men or Women. EVENING LECTURES AND LABORATORY INSTRUCTION. | may be necessary to and consistent with the efficient discharge of 
Grants not exceeding 201. each, may be assigned to Students (Men FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, EXHIBITIONS, those duties. 
or Women) during their Fourth Year who wish to take a Degree with SPECIAL GRANTS AND PRIZES. The Head Master will not be allowed to take boarders , 
Honours. The Matriculation Examination of the Joint Board, or its ban cee - iy bg oy toy nt ng sujet to six cale 
In the course of the Session NINE SCHOLARSHIPS will be com- | equivalent, must be passed before a Student is registered for a — of Apallediomend phe bes ono duties and conditions of 
ay for, Five of which are open to Women Students as well as Men. | Degree Course appointment may be obtained on application to THE DIRECTOR 
hey range in value from 80l. to 501. The AUTUMN TERM COMMENCES on OCTOBER 6, 1908. OF EDUCATION, 14, Sir Thomas Street, Liverpool, with whom the 
P. HEBBLETHWAITE, M.A., Registrar. application must be lodged (endorsed ** Heac Master, Collegiate 
ST. MARY’S COLLEGE Sthool” "), together with 50 copies of not more than six recent Testi- 


I N G’S CSC 8 E.bkE eG 8 pore on or before SATURDAY, September 26, 1908, 


ree 4 . ne Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, of the members of the Cit. 
(DIV INITY. ) (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). Council or of the Education Committee will disqualify Candidates. . 
This COLLEGE will be OPENED on FRIDAY, October 9. The The General Education at King’s College, London, is a ig in EDWARD R. PICKMERE, Town Clerk. 
EXAMINATIONS for BURSAR IES will be held on OCTOBER 2 | several distinct but connected Faculties and Departments, viz. 





and 3. Intimation of emery gee is not necessary. There are Five | 1 THE FACULTY OF THEOLOGY. 


Competitive Bursaries vacant, ranging in value from 401. to 151. At 1. Morning Course, 2. Evening Course. [ NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES 
the close of the Session One Scholarship of 801., One of 21/., and One 7 a gre : i . D MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

of 141. will be open to Competition. 2.THE FACULTY OF ARTS dnelading (1) General Literature, 

The Classes in the Colleges ich ib hs Min acd iol Mini tie ee Course, ry aes College, and COLEG PRIFATHROFAOL,  —_—— CYMRU 
alike, and include Latin, Greek, English, French. German, Hebrew ethane. ti a ee 


sion of Laws). Day and Evening Classes. 

- The COUNCIL of the COLLEGE invites applications for the 
Philosophy, Political Economy, Education, Mathematics, Applied THE FACULTY OF SCIENCE. (1) Natural Science Division | of ASSISTANT LECTURER and DEMONSTATOR in PHY To. 0- 
Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Zoology, Botany, (Day_and Evening Classes); (2) Medical Division (Preliminary | LoG 
Geology, Agriculture and Rural Economy, History, knee’ History, and Intermediate Studies) ; ith. Department of Bacteriology ; Ponther particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, to 


Arabic, Aramaic, Logic and Metaphysics, Moral Philosophy, Political 


bad 

















Physiology, Anatomy, Military History, vemateey Tactics, Engineer- (4) Department of Public Heal whom applications, with Tiptimmonials (which need ne be printed), 
ing, Topography, Law and Or Theology, Bib- | 4. THE FACULTY OF ENGINEERING (including Mechanical, | must be sent, on or before TUE — 34 4G SEEING Eee 
lical Criticism, “and Church History. Electrical, and Civil Engineering). Day and Evening Classes. : ‘ardit cg NKINS, 'B.A., Registrar. 
Specimen Examination Papers and full particulars respecting the | 5. THE FACULTY OF MEDICINE (Advanced Medical Studies at | _ versity College, Cardiff, July 27, ses 
yr ag of sence, Fees, Examinations for Degrees, &., will be King’s College Hospital). - . - 
Metana: Wiltia Mackeest ZS. pa Hs mad pablished by | 6. THE WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT (at 13, Kensington Square). [HE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
Specimen Examination Papers for the Preliminary and Bursary 7. KING'S COLLEGE SCHOOL (Wimbledon Common). Y 
Competition Examinations are published in separate booklets and | 8. THE CIVIL SERVICE DEPARTMENT. An ASSISTANT LECTURER will be REQUIRED in OCTOBER 
may be had from the SECRETARY, or from Messrs. Henderson 1. Evening Classes for the Civil Service. NEXT in the DEPARTMENT of CLASSICS, to give assistance both 
a St. Andrews. 4 2. Day Classes for Female Appointments in G.P.O. in bom g one Tatts, Eectnense be - re Se: - my ye 
A eneral Prospectus for the coming Winter Session, as well 9. STRAND SCHOOL, suitable for Commerce, the Professions, and | ranch of Classical Studies. The lary of the post is 1501. per annem. 
detailed information regarding any De; rement = the’ Univercion. the Civil Service. —Further particulars may be obtained from the undersi ened, to 
may be obtained on application to the SECRETA n om . rate Prospectus is prepared for each of these Faculties and | whom Testimonials as to character and attainments—with Lae jens 
Th go BENNETT Secretary. ments, and will be sorwanted on application to THE SECKE- | two personal references—should be sent. on or before AUGU 
e University, St. Andrews, Pi ——-- Tiny King’s College, Strand, W. P. HEBBLETHWAITE, ate. 
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NIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS. 
PROFESSORSHIP OF CHEMISTRY IN UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE, DUNDEE. 
The UNIVERSITY ee, a! mR, UNIVERSITY of ST. 
ANDREWS invite seplicntien ¢ PROFESSORSHIP of CHE- 
MISTRY in UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, DUNDEE, in the University 


of St. Andrews. 
The Candidate appointed will be required to conduct, in 5 breath 
ft 


KENT EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 





BROMLEY HIGHER EDUCATION SUB-COMMITTEE. 
COUNTY SCHOOL, BROMLEY. 

WANTED, in = NEXT, an roo hag be! ag fm 
for the above-named SCHOOL, specially qualified to teach Mathe- 
matics and Science. London B.Sc. . preferred. Lg ie 1001. to 
_ per a to and experience, rising, 
d with the Comtnittes's Scale, by 71. 108. per annum for 








College, Dundee, Classes in p—— A palitying fo 
Arts, Science, and Medicine, durin ter and Summer ah, 
and may be required by the Counci wf res ‘allege to conduct Evening 


ane e Candidate appointed will enter on the duties of the Professor- 


thes ay which should be accompanied by thirty printed or 
tten copies of the Letter of A aoe — relative Testi- 
ps ar must be lodged on or before SE 7, 1908, with the 
undersigned, from whom further ae poet Fe the duties 
and emoluments of the Chair may be obtained. 
ANDREW BENNETT, waaemeed and Registrar. 
The University, St. Andrews, July 24, 1908, 


ANTED, ASSISTANT CLASSICAL 
PROFFSSOR for QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY, KINGSTON 
CANADA. Salary 2401., with annual wr of 202. up to 3001.—Senc 
=—" to Messrs. MACLEHOSE & SON, St. 


ow. 





incent Street, 





(ouNrty BOROUGH OF SUNDERLAND. 


BEDE COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 

WANTED, to begin work on SEPTEMBER 15 :— 

1. FORM MASTER, qualified to teach History, English, and 
Elementary Mathematics. Graduate. ~ eae according to Scale. 
Not more than 130/. likely to be given at firs 

2. TEMPORARY ASSISTAN MISTRESS (SEPT. 15 to DBopk- 
BER 31, with yo Cf -y me, Graduate. Should be 

ualified to teac costaphy. nalish, and Elementary Mathematics. 
dalary according to Scale. robably not more than 110l. a year given 

~“s "ASSISTANT MASTER, PUPIL - TEACHERS’ SECTION. 
Graduate. Engagement for One Year only. Ability to sy 
y y New Methods essential. Qualifications in Lati 
ne according to Scale, but not more than 1301. likely 


“a aa Forms and Scale of Salaries obtainable on sendin ne 
stamped addressed foolscap ae to the undersigned, who wil 
receive applications up to aver" 5 
BRYERS, Education Secretary. 
Education Offices, 15, John Sereat. Sunderland, 
July 25, 1908. 





MIPDLESBROUGH HIGH SCHOOL. 


An ASSISTANT MASTER is REQUIRED), to give instruction in 
English, including History, Geograp! ay Scripture, and Literature ; 
also in French to the Boys in the first and second years of the 
Secondary School Course. Salary 1401. to 1501. per annum, according 
to neem. 

plications are also invited for the position of SENIOR ENGLISH 
washer The successful Candidate will be required to prepare 

Bors in History, Geography, Literature, and Scripture for the Junior 

nd Senior Cambridge Local Examinations. Salary 1601. per annum. 

a each case the succ = sg Candidate will be expec’ to take an 
— in the School Club: 

plications to be sent to. as early as possible, to HEAD MASTER, 
Hick School, Middlesbrough. 





ARDIFF EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


THE INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL FOR BOYS, CARDIFF. 
WANTED, in SEPTEMBER, an ASSISTANT MASTER for the 
JUNIOR SCHOOL. Degree and Teaching experience essential. 
Salary 1501. i”) — with Testimonials, to be sent to THE 
HEAD MA! 


ORCESTER EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


VICTORIA INSTITUTE SCHOOL OF ART. 


WANTED, SaconD MASTER, who must hold the Art Master's 
Certificate, Group I., and be an experienced Teacher, and strong in 
Plant Form and Design. The person appointed will expected to 
devote the whole of his time to the work of the School. Commencing 
Salary 1201. per annum, rising by annual increments of 101. to 150/, 
Candidates, when making application, should state age, qualifications 
and previous experience, and whether they possess a practical know- 
ledge of any particular Craft.— Further yor as to the appoint- 
ment may be obtained from THE ae a Applications, 
should reach me on or before AUGU 

THOMAS DUCKWORTH, 
Secretary for Higher Education. 











Victoria Institute, Worcester. 





\ ORCESTER EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


VICTORIA INSTITUTE SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR = 
FIRST ASSISTANT MISTRESS REQUIRED, SEPTEMBER 2 
to teach G phy according to the most modern methods, an 
Mathematics, an rsp 4 some oa Form Subjects. 
Salary 110/., rising b yearly to 130) 
Applications should be sent, aa. ‘AUGUST 11, to Miss J. H. 
STREL, Langton House, Bu ory St. en from whom further 
esi 








particulars may oes obta ipod if red 
THUS. DUCKWORTH, Secretary for Higher Education. 
v ictoria In Institute, Weasaen 
Borovues OF LOWESTOFT. 





EDUCATION ee 
WANTED, SEPTEMBER 15, for the LOWESTOFT han nf 
TATE SCHOOL and TECHN IeaLe CLASSE Bs, a LAD 
ADUATE in ARTS to teach English Subjects and French. Drill 
an et} a recommendation. Mus a disciplinarian, 
rienced, and willing to help in the School Games. 

"etery 1001. per annum, rising by yearly increments of 71. 10a. to 
1301., La experience will be taken into account in fixing the initial 
amou 

"Applications. with full particulars as to qualifications, age, and 
experience, together with coi pies fo three recent Testimonials, to be 


sent, not later than AUGUS 
R. BEATTIE NICHOLSON, Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Lowestoft, July 20, 1908. 


U BBAN DISTRICT OF NEWTON-IN- 
MAKERFIELD. 

LIBRARIAN. 

Applications are invited from experienced and qualified persons 
for re a <p TNTHpR of LIBRARIAN to the NEWTUN-IN-MAKEK- 
FIE » PUBL C LIBRARY, the whole time of the persen appointed 
to be yee i the duties. 

Applications (stating age, previous experience, and Salary required), 
accompanied by copies of not more than three Testimonials of rece: 





ns 
date, to be sent to the undersigned not later than WEDNESDAY, 


August 5 next, endor 
"C. COLE, Clerk to the Council. 
Town Hall, Earlestown, Lancs., July 20, 1908. 





the first two ‘years, and subsequently by 5i. per annum, to the 
maximum, which may be either 140I. « 1501., according to Academic 
qualifications. ae Applications to be made on Forms obtainable from 
Mr. RK. W. W. TOP, Education “Offices, premier, and forwarded, 
not later than AUGUST 2%, to Miss C. M. WATERS, Head Mistress, 
County School for Girls, Bromley. C; ing wilt be a 

disqualification. 
By Order of the Committee, 
FRAS. W. CROOK, Secretary. 

Caxton House, Westminster, July 23, 1908. 


RAVELLER. —WANTED, by high-class 
PUBLISHING FIRM, experienced TOWN and SOUNTRY 
TRAVELLER. One with American experience pe apo Highest 
Referenees required. Letters only.—S. e of pases Adver- 
tising ¢ Offices, altravers House, Arundel Street, 8 Strand, W 

















 Seactien Wanted. 


XFORD PRIZEMAN (Cl. Mods. History 

Finals) desires TUTORSHIP for AUGUST. Could Coach for 

History Scholarship. ood seencnials Athletic.—Box 1403, 
Atheneum Press, 13, Bream's Buildings, E.C. 


ADY (Med. and Mod. Languages Tripos, 

Class I.), trained in Public Library and experienced, seeks post 

as LIBRARIAN. Also Translation from French, Italian, Spanish. 

Good Testimonials. — Bes, ae Atheneum Press, 13, Bream's 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


DVERTISER, with ripe experience in all 
details of Publishing, Literary as well as Commercial, desires 
ENGAGEMENT in_ any Department. Excellent references.— 
Box 1386, Athenwum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery lane, E.C. Cc. 














Miscellaneous. 
RIVATE TOUBS. — Miss BISHOP'S 


PARTIES (Ladies and Gentlemen.) 
AUGUST 15, Lucerne, Grindelwald, &c. ITALY, SEPTEMBER, 
OCTOBER. Rome, Naples, Florence, Venice, &c. 





changed. Inclusive Terms.—Miss BISHOP, 27, St. George's Road, 
Kilburn, N.W. 
OACHING in MATHEMATICS, Pure and 


Applied, by a D.Sc., late University Examiner. —For list of 
Successes and Terms (which are moderate) apply) ‘a 1404, Athenzeum 
Press, 18, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


NDEXING, CATALOGUING AND 
LITERARY WORK for Authors and Publishers, English and 
French, undertaken. Long Experience. Terms moderate. Biblio- 
graphic compiled. Researches made in London or Paris.—Address 
A, care of ‘eens & Co., Advertising Agents, 23, Finch 

Iane, Cornhill, E.C. 


ITERARY and TECHNICAL RESEARCH 

undertaken on moderate terms at the British Museum and 

elsewhere. Excellent References.—A. G., Box 1402, Athenmum Press, 
13, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, ; tee 


ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 


British Museum and ae on moderate terms. ee 
Testimonials. — A. — Athenzum Press, 13, Bream 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, E 


ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at British 
Museum and elsewhere. os AKO Biography, Science. Twenty 
years’ experience.—A. P. SMIT , 36, Goodge Street, W. 


OURNAL OF THE ROYAL ASIATIC 
SOCIETY.—If any one possessing a COMPLETE SET of the 
above is willing to SELL it reasonably (or to — SENT it) toa 
Foreign Institution, would he communicate with D. G. HOGARTH, 
Chapel Meadow, Forest Row, Sussex 


ANTED, MONTHLY MAGAZINE for 
FEBRUARY, 1808.—Address W. D. P,, St. Oswald's, Crieff, 




















N.B. 
BELLS. -LETTRES, Memoirs, 


&c. Manuscripts considered for the Autumn Season 
by SISLEY'S, Inp., Makers of Beautiful Books, 9, Duke Street, 
Charing Cross, London. 





Travel, clever 


FENWICK 


1, and Antiquarian 





ESSRS. COPE & 
Publishers of Theological, Philosophi 


Works. 
16, CLIFFORD'S INN, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


ORTHERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 

Kendal, SUPPLIES Bprrone with LITERARY MATTER 

and invites Authors to submit 8. of Serials, Short Stories, and 

Articles. Proposals for Serial ty of all high- reese Literary Matter 

reeeive eareful and prompt Address, 
“ Syndicate. Kendal.” 


HE DAUGHTER of a well-known Literary 
Man is desirous of meeting with a LADY and GENTLEMA 
to SHARE her HOUSE; or would take Boarders. Rooms Furnished 
or Unfurnished. The House is situated on South Norwood Hill, five 
minutes from ay eal Junction Station, close to the Stanley Halls 
(where Concerts, Lectures, &c., are continually given), near the Public 
Library, and within a walk of the Crystal Palace, or One Station from 
it. Norwood is regarded as one of the healthiest places round London, 
and was at_one time a well-known health resort. oo Cc. M., 
Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C 


Cype-Wiriters, Ke. 


UTHORS MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 
ESSAYS TYPE- ala ik fad = mente accuracy, 9d. 

1,000 words. Clear Carbon Copies References to ‘well: 

known Writers.—M. STUART. Pallendale, Kymberley Road, Harrow. 


YPE-WRITING 
Carbons from 3d, Translations. Pap 
in best style and with intelligence.-G. W: 
New Cross, 8.E, 




















from 9d. ee 1,000 words ; 
ting. All work dene 
LKER, 14, Park Road, 








I['YPE- “WRITING, 9d. per 1,000 words. All 
kinds of MSS., Stories, Plays, Novels, "ke, accurately TYPED, 
Clear Carbon — ‘ad. ago 000. ferences to well-known Authors, 
Oxford Higher M. KING, 24, Forest Road, Kew Gardens, 8.W. 


Den -WRITING undertaken by hi highly e educated 


ou Fortes Tripos; Cambridge Local; Modern 

rch, Revision, Translation, 8 —& nd. Dictation 

= THE “CAMBIIDUE TYPE-WRITING AGENCY, 10, Duke 
Street, Adelphi, W 


YPE-WRITING ‘‘beautifully done” (vide 

Testimonials). Authors’ MSS. a speciality. = 1,000, including 
Scag and Postage. Every care taken 

Miss LANGRID , 89, Boerton Road, Bishopston, ‘Bristol, 














YPE-WRITING.—The WEST KENSINGTON 
OFFICES. Authors’ MSS., Translations, &c. Legal and General 
Circulars, &c., Deppeeted Usual terms. References, 
y & SIKES, 229, Hammersmith 

, W. (Private Address: 13, Wolverton Gardens, Hammersmith. 





ECHNICAL SCIENTIFIC MSS. promptly 
and accurately TYPE-WRITTEN. References. Specimens. 
forwarded.—Miss T. BOSANQUET, B.Sc., Montford House, Rye. 








Catalogues. 
GATALOGUE, No. 


Post free. 
GLAISHER’S NEW LIST. JUST OUT. 
Contains mene NEW REMAINDERS from the pe obiieners. 
‘or the First Time, Reduced in Pri 
All Book-buyers and Librarians should apply for our Remainder 
alogues. 
Books in all Departments of Eshenstate. 
The Selection is Varied anc Exte 
All are New Copies as when po nn my Published. 
And in all cases there is a large Reduction in Price. 
WILLIAM G - AISHER, Lrp., Remainder Booksellers, 
265, High Holborn, London. 


OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 
BOOKS on any subject SUPPLIED. The ot onast Bookfinder 
extant. Please state wants and ask for CATA I make a 
special feature of exchanging any Saleable eae iy aioas selected 
from aay various Lists. Special List of 2,000 Books I particularly want 
pee ee.—EDW. BAKER'S Great Bookshop, 14-16, ee Bright Street, 
smingham. Oscar Wilde's Poems, 2is., for 10s. 6d.; Turner's Rich- 
mondshire and Southern Coast, 2 vols. 41. 48.; Who's W hie, 2 vols. 1907, 58. 


ATALOGUE, No. 49.—Fine states of Sennaile 
Liber Studiorum—Line and Mezgotint Engraving: after Turner 
—Prints by and roe wh eo Hogarth, Reynolds, Whistler, &c.— 
Drawings—IIlustrat —Works by John Ruskin. Post free, 
Sixpence.—-WM. W ARD, ®, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey 


359. 








WOODCUTS, EARLY BOOKS, MSS., &c. 
LMGHTon's ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
Containing 1,350 Facsimiles. 

Thick 8vo, art cloth, 25s. ; half-morocce, 30s. 

Part XIII., Cal—Chrys, with 164 Facsimiles, including Berners’s 
Froissart, Cambridge indings, Capgrave, 1516, Cepio, 1477, and a 

large collection of Early Chronicles. [Now ready. Price 28. 
J. & J. LEIGHTON, 
40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, London. W. 








(jATALOGUE of FRENCH BOOKS, at greatly 
od petom I. PHILOSOPHY. II. REL GION. II. ss 
TORY. 1V. POETRY, DRAMA, MUSIC. V. BEAUX-ARTS. 
onosn Ary, VII. MILITARY VIII. FICTION. IX. GENERAL 
LITERATUR 
— LAU & CO. 37, Soho Square, London, W. 


IRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth ; Books illus 
trated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, &c. 
largest and choloest Collection offered for Sale in the World. CATA. 
LOGUES issued and sent post free on application, Books Bought.— 
WALTER T. SPENCER, 27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 








NCIENT and MODERN COINS -=— Collectors 
and Antiquarians are invited to apply to SPINK ON, 
Limited, for Specimen Copy (gratis) of their NUMISMATIC hataia 
LAR, The finest Greek, Roman, and English Coins on View and for 
Sal: at Moderate Prices.—SPINK & SON, Liwitep, Experts, Valuers, 
and Cataloguers, 16, 17, and 18, Piccadilly, London, W. Established 
upwards of a Century. 








Authors’ Agents. 
HE AUTHOR’S AGENCY.—Established 1879. 


The interests of Authors capably represented. Agreements for 
Publishing arranged. MSS. placed with Publishers.—Terms and Testi- 
monials on applicatioa to Mr. A. M. BURGHES 24, Paternoster Row. 





R. GEORGE LARNER, Aecountant and 
censed Valuer to the Bookselling, Publishing, Newspaper, 
Printing’ po cnamgrows Trades. Partnerships Arranged. Balance 
Sheets and Trac ae get Prepared and ndited. “_® ere 
carried out i Larner’s personal supervision.—28, nd 
Paternoster Row, E.C., Secretary to the Booksellers’ Providens 
Institution. 








Magazines, &c. 


HE ALDERMEN OF THE CITY OF LONDON 
By the Rev. A. B. BEAVEN, M.A. F.R.Hist.Soc. 
438 pages, royal 8vo. 
Compiled at the instance of the Corporation of London. 
A wealth of valuable information appertaining to the subject 
the bane its Aldermen from the time of Edward I. (1275) 
Price ONE QUINEA, strictly net. 
Full Prospectus upon application. 
EDEN FISHER & CO., Lep., 95-97, Fenehurch Street, E.C. 
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ras NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER. 
No. 378. AUGUST. 


THE INSECURITY OF OUR HOME DEFENCE TO-DAY. By 

Col. Lonsdale Hale. 

THE ROMAN EMPIRE: a Lesson on the Effects of Free Trade, By 
Prinee di Teano. 

THE PRESS IN INDIA, 1780-1908. By S. M. Mitra. 

DREADNOUGHTS FOR SALE OR HIRE. By Gerard Fiennes. 

SHAKESPEARE AND THE WATERWAYS OF NORTH ITALY. 
With a Map, By Sir Edward Sullivan, Bart. 

FRENCH CANADA AND THE QUEBEC TERCENTENARY: an 
English-Canadian Appreciation. By Arthur Hawkes. 

THE MONTH OF MARY. By Rose M. Bradley. 

CHURCH REFORM. II. Autonomy in the Anglican Churches. By 
the Right Rev. the Bishop of Burnley. 

ART AT THE FRANCO-BRITISH EXHIBITION. By H. Heath- 
cote Statham. 

THE CHASE OF THE WILD RED DEER ON EXMOOR, By 
R. A. Sanders, late Master, Devon and Somerset Staghounds. 

THE NEO-ROYALIST MOVEMENT IN FRANCE. By the Abbé 
Ernest Dimnet. 

THE BASTILLE. By Mrs. Frederic Harrison. 

WORDSWORTH, COLERIDGE, AND THE SPY. By A. J. 
Eagleston. 

UN PEU DE PICKWICK A LA FRANCAISE. By Sir Francis C 
Burnand. 


COKE AS THE FATHER OF NORFOLK AGRICULTURE: a 
Reply. By Mrs. Stirling. 

A WORKMAN’S VIEW OF THE REMEDY FOR UNEMPLOY 
MENT. By James G. Hutchinson. 

THE WOMEN’S ANTI-SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT. By Mrs 
Humphry Ward. 


London: SPOTTISWOODE & CO., Lrp., 5, New Street Squa_e 





THE BUILDER (founded 1842), 4, Catherine 
Street, London, W.C., AUGUST 1, contains :— 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD REQUIREMENTS. 

THE WORK OF ENGLISH ART-STUDENTS. 

THE WASTING OF IRON.—V. 

THE SANITARY INSTITUTE CONGRESS, CARDIFF. 


THE BRITISH ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
CONGRESS. 


INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS: EXAMINATION 
RESULTS. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE PIPE AND POLE MACHINE. 
ILLUSTRATIONS: 


RENAISSANCE AND MODERN CHURCHES OF PARIS, 
—VIUI. ST. EUSTACHE; 


THE LONDON COUNTY HALL, AS NOW PROPOSED 
(extra size plate) ; 


THE STUDENTS’ UNION, LIVERPOOL UNIVERSITY. 
From Offices as above (4d., by post 44d.), at Rail- 
way Bookstalls, Bookshops, and of all Newsagents. 





CATALOGUE 


OLD BOOKS, 


Including several Private Collections, 
CONSISTING OF 


Rare Early Editions, 
Fine Coloured Plate Books, 
Scarce Americana, 


Works on the Fine Arts, including Architecture, 
Ornament, Decoration, &c., 


Specimens of Old Bookbindings, some with 
Paintings on the Fore-edges, 


Collections of Original Drawings, 
Fine Coloured Costumes, 


Illustrated Works with Old Woodcuts, Etchings, 
Portraits, &c. 


ON SALE AT 
E. PARSONS & SONS, 


Fine-Art Book and Print Sellers, 
45, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 


Telephone 3036 WESTERN. 





DAVID NUTT, 


57-59, LONG AORE, 
—e— 


JUST OUT, 


THE MIKIRS. From the Papers of the 
late EDWARD STACK, sometime Director 
of Land Records and Agriculture, Assam. 
Edited, Arranged, and Supplemented by Sir 
CHARLES LYALL, With Map and 9 Full- 
Page Illustrations, some in Colour, from 
Sketches by Miss E. SCOTT O'CONNOR. 
Demy 8vo, xx-182 pp., cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


Contents :—Introductory Note — General — Do- 
mestic Life—Laws and Customs—Religion—Folk- 
Lore— Folk-Tales—Language—Ethnological Affini- 
ties—Bibliography—Index. 


THE MEITHEIS. By T. C. Hopson, 
late Assistant Political Agent in Manipur, and 
Superintendent of the State. With an Intro- 
duction by Sir CHARLES LYALL. Demy 
8vo, xviii-227 pp. Map and 16 Full-Page 
Plates, several in Colour, of which 5 are 
Designs by a Native Artist Illustrating the 
Folk-Tale of Khamba and Thoibi. Cloth, 
7s. 6d. net. 


Contents :—Habitat—Geographical Distribution 
—Occupations—Houses—Implements, &c.—Laws 
and Customs — Religion — Traditions, Super- 
stitions, and Folk-Tales—Language. 


* * Form the Second and Third Numbers of the 
‘*Series of Ethnological Monographs” published 
under the orders of the Government of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, of which the first was Major 
Gurdon’s KHASIS, published in 1907, and now 
out of print. 


The edition is strictly limited to 700 Copies, 
of which the bulk are absorbed by Government 
requirements, leaving only a small number of 
Copies for Sale. Immediate application is thus 
necessary to secure Copies. 


TO BE ISSUED IMMEDIATELY. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE IRISH 
TEXTS SOCIETY. 


VOLS. VIII.-IX. 


THE HISTORY OF IRELAND. By 
GEOFFREY KEATING. Edited in Irish, 
Translated, and Annotated, by the Rev. R. P. 
DINNEEN, 8.J. Vols. II. and III. Demy 
8vo, upwards of 400 pages each, handsomely 
printed on good paper and attractively bound, 
each 10s. 6d. net. 


*,* The issue of these two volumes will complete 
the first scholarly edition and translation of Keat- 
ing’s History, the chief monument of Irish prose 
in the seventeenth century, and an invaluable 
repertory of the mythic and heroic sagas of early 
Ireland. 


KEATING’S HISTORY OF IRE- 
LAND. Complete in 3 vols. 1/. 11s. 6d. net. 


JUST OUT, 


BY THE ROMAN WALL: Notes 
on a Summer Holiday. By MARIA A. 
HOYER. With 5 Full-Page Illustrations 
from Photographs, and numerous Cuts in the 
Text from Sketches by the Author, and 
elaborate Folding Map of the District 
Traversed by the Roman Wall. 158 pp. 
crown 8vo, bound in olive green buckram, 
price 2s. 6d. net ; 2s. 10d. post free. 


*,* A charming guide to this picturesque and 
romantic district, rich in historical associations. 





HARPER'S 
MAGAZINE. 


AUGUST NUMBER NOW READY. 


7 COMPLETE STORIES BY 
MARY E. WILKINS. 
RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 
ALICE BROWN. 

AND OTHERS. 


DISCOVERIES IN TIBET. 
DR. SVEN HEDIN. 


PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. 
SIR OLIVER LODGE. 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S 
DIANA MALLORY (XIX-XX). 


Illustrations in Colour by HOWARD PYLE 
and ELIZABETH SHIPPEN GREEN. 


Drawings by HARRY FENN and WILLIAM 
HATHERELL, R.I. 


TOTTY. 


The Truth about Ten Mysterious Terms. 


By BERTRAM SMITH, 
Author of ‘The Whole Art of Caravanning.’ 





3s. 6d. 
‘*Good, hearty fun.”—Manchester Guardian. 
‘* A refreshing book......Like ‘ Stalky & Co.’” 


Glasgow Herald. 


THE SHOULDERS 
OF ATLAS. 


By MARY E. WILKINS (Mrs. Freeman), 
Author of ‘ The Fair Lavinia,’ ‘A New 
England Nun,’ &c. 


With Frontispiece. 6s, 


‘*A very powerful as well as a very beautiful, 
exquisitely written tale.”—Daily Telegraph. 

‘*Combines a well-developed plot with a true 
psychological study.” —Gentlewoman. 


R. J.'s MOTHER; 


And Some Other People. 


By MARGARET DELAND, 
Author of ‘The Awakening of Helena Richie,’ &c. 


Illustrated. 6s. 


‘*Excellent and distinctive stories, novels in 
little, we might term them—all are delightful.” 
Globe. 


RERTRAND OF 
BRITTANY. 


By WARWICK DEEPING, 
Author of ‘A Woman's War,’ &c. 68. 


‘*He has a good story to tell, and he tells it 
well.” —Atheneum. 


THE BARRIER. 


By REX BEACH, 
Author of ‘ Spoilers of the North.’ 
Illustrated. 6s. 
‘* A most inspiriting and absorbing book.” 
Morning Leader. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
45, Albemarle Street, London, W. 
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MACMILLAN’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


— 


Miscellanies. sn. 


By JOHN MORLEY. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Contains Papers on Machiavelli and Guicciardini, 
John Stuart Mill, and other Pieces. 


THE GOVERNMENT 
OF ENGLAND. 


By Prof. A. LAWRENCE LOWELL. In 2 vols. 8vo, 
17s. net. 

Westminster Gazette.—‘‘ An Englishman has written what 
we believe is acknowledged in America to be the standard 
book about the institutions of the United States, and an 
American now returns the compliment by writing what 
bids fair to be the standard book for English readers about 
the Government of England. We have only to say in con- 
clusion that we have seldom met a book which is so full 
and varied in its knowledge and illustrations, and at the 
same time so suggestive and philosophical in ita ideas and 
speculations.” 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘A TIME OF TERROR.’ 


WRITTEN IN RED. 


Crown 8vo. 


RECENT FICTION. 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


THE ORCHARD CLOSE. 


BY ALICE AND CLAUDE ASKEW. 


3/6 





6/- 





THIRD IMPRESSION. 6/- 


DRUSILLA'S POINT OF VIEW. 


BY MADAME ALBANESL 





SECOND EDITION. 


THE EDGE 0’ BEYOND. 6/- 
BY GERTRUDE PAGE. 


DURING HER MAJESTY’S 
PLEASURE. 


BY MISS BRADDON. 





3/6 





IMPRESSIONS OF INDIA. 


By Sir HENRY CRAIK, K.C.B. M.P. Crown 8vo, 
. net. 

Standard.—‘“ Contains not only a pleasantly written 
account of his travels, but also many remarkably shrewd 
Gas on various aspects of the present political 
situation.” 





NEW AND CHEAPER IMPRESSION. 


PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF A |* 
YEAR'S JOURNEY THROUGH 
CENTRAL AND EASTERN 
ARABIA, 1862-63. 


By WILLIAM GIFFORD PALGRAVE. New Impres- 
sion. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE EVERSLEY TENNYSON. 


Annotated by ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. Edited 
by HALLAM, LORD TENNYSON. In 9 vols. Globe 
8vo, 4s. net each. 

Vol. VII. DEMETER, AND OTHER POEMS. 


THE LOGIC OF WILL. 


A Study in Analogy. By HELEN WODEHOUSE, 
D.Phil. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


PLATO'S APOLOGY 
OF SOCRATES. 


Edited with Introduction and Notes by HAROLD 
WILLIAMSON, M.A. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 











[Classical Series. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY'S 
WORKS. 


Cloth boards, Globe 8vo, 1s. net per volume. 





WESTWARD HO! | YEAST. 

TWO YEARS AGO. | HEROES. 

WATER BABIES. | ALTON LOCKE. 
HYPATIA. | HEREWARD THE WAKE. 





AUGUST NO. NOW READY. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, 16s. 


THE REMINISCENCES OF LADY RANDOLPH 
CHURCHILL.—IX. A Visit to Japan in 1894. By Mrs. 
GEORGE CORNWALLIS-WEST. 


THE SPELL OF EGYPT: as Revealed in its Monuments. 
—IV. By ROBERT HICHENS. 


TO BUILD -A FIRE. A Story. ~ : JACK LONDON, 
Author of ‘ The Call of the Wild,’ 


And numerous other Stories and pont of General 
Interest. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London. 





THE ANGEL AND THE 
AUTHOR, AND OTHERS. 3/6 


BY JEROME K. JEROME. 


SIXPENNY NOVELS. 
WITH ILLUSTRATED COVERS. 
E MAN FROM DOWSING STREET. By 
ae LE Queux 

GOD’sS PRISONER. By JoHN OXENHAM. 
A KING’S WOMAN. By KATHERINE TrNan. 
BUNGAY OF BANDILOO. By Curtis YorkKE 
THE WHITE HOUSE. By Miss Brappon. 
THE WORLD OF CRIME. By M. Goron. 


A TIME OF TERROR. By the Author of ‘The 
Devil's Peepshow.’ 


THE SILENT BATTLE. By Mrs. C. N. WILLIAMSON. 


HE FOR GOD ONLY. By the Author of ‘The 
Yellow Aster.’ 


MARIAN SAX. By Madame ALBANEsI. 
DAVID ELGINBROD. By Dr. Geo. Mac Donacp. 
ROBERT FALCONER. By Dr. Gzo. Mac Donan. 


ALB F< yoRsas OF HOWGLEN. By Dr. Geo. 
a 


SIR GIBBIE. By Dr. Gko. Mac DONALD. 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 
CRalk. 


AYLWIN. By THEODORE Watts-DunTON. 
A BRAVE LADY. By the Author of ‘John Halifax.’ 
A NOBLE LIFE. By the Author of ‘John Halifax.’ 


A LIFE FOR A LIFE. By the Author of ‘John 
Halifax.’ 


HANNAH. By the Author of ‘ John Halifax.’ 

THE AWAKENING OF MARY FENWICK. 
By BEATRICE WHITBY. 

MARY FEN WICKS DAUGHTER, By BEATRICE 

UNDER THE ARBOE OF LIFE. By Lady 
HENRY SOMERSET. 

THE SHOWMAN. By the Author of ‘The Views of 
Christopher.’ 

FOLLY AND FRESH AIR. By EDEN PHILLportrts. 


THE HOUSE OF THE WICKED. By W. 
LE QuUEvUX. 


EDNA LYALL’S NOVELS. 
DONOVAN: a Modern Englishman. 
WE TWO. 

KNIGHT ERRANT. 

IN THE GOLDEN DAYS. 

WON BY WAITING. 

A HARDY NORSEMAN. 

TO RIGHT THE WRONG. 

IN SPITE OF ALL. 


Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. each. 





By Mrs. 





HURST & BLACKETT, Liurrsp, 
182, High Holborn, W.C. 





SOME SUMMER SUCCESSES 





DAILY TELEGRAPH.—‘“‘ Will no doubt set the town talking 
again....as seventy years ago.” 


THE DIARY OF A LADY IN WAITING 
By LADY CHARLOTTE BURY. Being the Diary 
Iilustrative of the Times of GEORGE IV. Inter. 
spersed with Original Letters from Queen Caroline and 
from various other distinguished Persons. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by A. FRANCIS STEUART. 
With 18 Portraits. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


“ When I resign this world eo briary, 
To have across the ry my f ie. 
O, may I die without a DIAR 
"And be interr’d without a BORY. ~ing ! 
The poor dear dead have been latd out in vain, 
Turn'd into cash, they are laid out “—_: i 
Tom Hoop. 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“‘ A ure of the Regency not 
easily surpassed for the variety of its interests, from that of 
the purely human point of view to that of high politics,” 


THE DAUGHTER OF LOUIS XVI. 
Thérése-Charlotte of France, Duchess d’Angouleme. By 
G. LENOTRE. With 13 Full-Page Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ Exceedingly well done and of 
@ sort to be exceedingly useful.” 


SHAKESPEARE PROBLEM RESTATED 


By GEORGE GREENWOOD, M.P. Demy 8vo, 2ls. 


net. 
DalLy MalL.— Mr. Greenwood has written an extremely 
—_ book, and one that deserves to be answered in 
deta 


THE PATH TO PARIS 
The Record of a Riverside Jone from Le Havre to 
Paris. By FRANK RUTTER. With 62 Illustrations 
by HANSLIP FLETCHER. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
OUTLOOK.—“ An altogether delightful book.” 


STAINED-GLASS TOURS IN FRANCE 
By C. H. SHERRILL. A Pilgrimage among some of 
the best Stained-Glass Windows of French Cathedrals. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

ANTIQUARY.—“‘ A well-qualified guide for all who can 
papel the loveliness of the old glass in which Franee is 
still 80 rich.” 


THE BOOK OF THE SMALL HOLDING 


A Practical Little Book on Getting, Making, and 
Working a Small Holding. Fully illustrated. By F. B. 
GREEN, a — working 25 acres in Surrey. 
Feap. 8v0, 3s. ne 

STANDARD.—“ A = useful and very sensible little book.”’ 





6/- NEW NOVELS 6/- 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
A NEW NOVEL BY HUGH DE SELINCOURT, 


Author of ‘ The Boy’s Marriage’ and ‘ The Strongest Plume,’ 
entitled 


THE HIGH ADVENTURE 


TiIMES.—“ A remarkable book....To love is to be ‘one with 
all life,’ to find yourself in giving yourself. It is a brave and 
a good doctrine, and it is pleasant to find it put forward with 
so much originality and conviction by a young and indepen- 
dent writer.” 


A MAN OF GENIUS 
By M. P. WILLCOCKS, Author of ‘The Wingless 
Victory.’ 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“‘ The sort of novel George Eliot 
would have written had she lived to admire ‘Man and 
Superman.” 

ASHES By Grazia DELEDOA. 

ATHENZUM.—“ A profoundly melancholy book, tempered 
by many passages of great idyllic charm.” 


THE DOOR OF DARKNESS 
By MAUDE ANNESLEY. 
MORNING Post.—‘‘ Bound to be interesting.” 


A MISTAKEN MARRIAGE 
By F. E. MILLS YOUNG. 
ScoTsMAN.—“ Seizes powerfully the imagination and the 
sympathy of the reader.” 


LADY JULIA’S EMERALD 
By HELEN HESTER COLVILL. 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, — ‘‘ A 


nena STRIKING SUCCESS 
THE RED LILY By ANATOLE FRANCB. 


MOTHER OF PEARL- By AnarToiz France. 


THE GARDEN OF EPICURUS 
By ANATOLE FRANCE. 


thoroughly amusing 





JOHN LANE, 
The Bodley Head, London and New York. 
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The Making of Ireland and its Undoing, 
1200-1600. By Alice S. Green. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 


The History of Ireland to the Coming of 
Henry II. By Arthur Ua Clerigh. 
Vol. I. (Fisher Unwin.) 


Mrs. GREEN’s remarkable book—a history 
in name, a French pamphlet in nature— 
has naturally excited much interest in the 
Anglo-Irish world, and has already received 
many laudatory notices from leading 
journals. Its object is to show that a 
great civilization and culture, a great 
foreign trade, a great reputation, marked 
out Ireland among the nations of Europe, 
till it was ruined, first partially by the 
Anglo-Norman occupation, then com- 
pletely by the Tudor conquest. Now this 
thesis runs counter to the consistent 
observation of many independent visitors 
—of Giraldus (1180), Chiericati (1515), 
Cuellar (1588), and Moryson (1603)— 
corroborated by many letters in the 
Calendars of State Papers. If Mrs. 
Green should urge that most of these 
witnesses spoke after Ireland had already 
been ruined by the English, the reply is 
that most of them speak of remote western 
and northern parts beyond the control 
of England at that time. Many Ulster 
monasteries long survived the Act of 
Suppression of Henry VIII. and the Four 
Masters carried out their work peaceably 
in the monastery of Donegal all through 
the reign of James I. Some lasted even 
later. All foreign observers — Welsh, 
Italian, Spanish, English—give a con- 
sistent picture. They represent the coast 
towns as civilized and prosperous; the 
monasteries as homes of piety and learn- 
ing ; but with deep‘ insight Giraldus notes 
that the fault of the Irish Church was its 
predominant monasticism, which had 
small influence on the people, while the 





secular clergy were both negligent and 
ignorant. Giraldus adds a remark which 
remained true to the nineteenth century, 
viz., that while the Irish clergy were 
signally chaste, they were not signally 
sober. His first observation, however, 
accounts for an apparent contradiction 
in the evidence. If Ireland was the home 
of learning, how could the country gene- 
rally be barbarous? The monasteries 
were islands of peace and study in an 
ocean of raids, cattle-lifting, and tribal 
warfare. Mrs. Green minimizes this in- 
ternal disorder, or else attributes it to 
the satanic fomenting of the English. 
Any one who reads the Annals of the 
Four Masters will, we think, derive 
from them a melancholy view of Irish 
disorder, apart from any such influence. 
Mrs. Green has the credit of shaking 
this Irish evidence by a perfectly new line 
of argument. She seeks to show that 
Ireland had a great commerce, not only 
of imports, but also of exports in early 
times, and that such prosperity is wholly 
inconsistent with habitual disorder within. 
That Ireland always exported live cattle, 
bacon, hides, wool, dogs, and hawks, is 
not disputed ; but when we hear that it 
was also a wheat-growing and wheat- 
exporting country, we begin to feel some- 
what staggered. Consider first the nature 
of the country. Any one who has travelled 
throughout the length and breadth of it, 
with his eyes open, should know that the 
old English accounts must be true. 
Ireland was in early days full of great 
forests; the open country was mostly 
occupied by great bogs; and the rem- 
nant, which was rich natural pasture, 
was covered with innumerable sheep and 
cattle and indigenous ponies. Where, 
we wonder, could there be room for any 
large growing of wheat? The climate, 
moreover, which even now is adverse to 
that crop, must have been then worse 
for the purpose. Thus the wealth of the 
great Earl of Tyrone, Elizabeth’s an- 
tagonist, was naturally described as 
consisting of 800,000 cattle. His neigh- 
bour O’Donnell was called the king of 
fish, on account of his great exports of 
salted salmon, &c. To this Mrs. Green 
will reply that old Con O’Neill on his 
death-bed had already laid his curse on 
any one who should dare to build a stone 
house, to sow corn, or to use the English 
tongue. Mrs. Green apparently interprets 
this to mean that his people should stop 
doing the first two and not begin the 
third. The natural interpretation is that 
they were not to begin doing any of them. 
For the great body of Ulster was wild and 
pastoral, and the natives lived in cabins 
of mud, thatched with straw or wattles. 
But these arguments are from the 
nature of the case: they cannot stand 
against any array of trustworthy evidence 
which the historian can bring against them. 
Now Mrs. Green supplies hosts of refer- 
ences to show the splendour of the roads, 
the richness of the palaces, the beauty 
of the armour, the wide extent of the 
commerce of Ireland before the Tudors. 
In estimating this evidence we require to 
read passages cited in the original; and 





we want some discussion of the various 
sources from which she has drawn these 
novel statements. Yet there is not one 
word of Quellenkritik in the whole book. 
Annals, poems, State Papers, modern 
authors, are all referred to as of equal 
value. This is not to write history in 
any critical sense. It would require a 
long time to verify her references, and 
so far as we have done this, we have found 
the statements on which she relies. But 
the interpretation of them is another 
matter. The splendours of the Maguires 
of Enniskillen, their palace, their great 
fleet on Lough Erne, are quoted to us 
from a blind poet, probably living on 
the bounty of the chief. A sense of 
humour would have prevented Mrs. Green 
from citing such evidence. So she gives 
us O’Grady’s Catalogue (of Irish MSS. in 
the British Museum), without further 
sifting, as authority for a hundred state- 
ments; likewise the Four Masters, the 
Annals of Lough Cé, all manner of poets, 
chroniclers, and modern authors—are put 
under equal contribution by this bitter 
critic of English acts in Ireland. Regard- 
ing the curious statements of the exporting 
of corn from Cork and Waterford, and the 
spread of Irish merchants over Europe, 
we will make only two general remarks. 
In the first place, as Mrs. Green herself 
says, it was a common thing for ships 
carrying merchandise from England to 
Spain and Southern France to call at 
an Irish port on the way. Thus, when we 
hear from a Lord Deputy that he stopped 
a large shipload of corn at Waterford, 
thinking it might be wanted in Ireland, 
we are not certain that this corn was 
grown in Ireland. Secondly, by far the 
greater part of the evidence of wide trans- 
marine commerce is from dates after the 
Anglo-Norman invasion. Now the Nor- 
man and Welsh lords were great people ; 
they were familiar with the Courts of 
Europe. Raymond le Gros, Hugh de 
Lacy, John de Courcy, &c., lived in 
castles, like French or English barons, and 
required all the luxuries which merchants 
could provide. Likewise the southern 
cities under their influence increased in 
size and in culture. No doubt the citizens 
of Cork and of Waterford had some 
tillage round their cities. So had Dublin 
on its northern side along the coast. 
This is far from proving that among the 
O’Rorkes, the O’Connors, the O’Donnells, 
and the like, there was a settled society 
tilling the land for export purposes. 
Recognizing Mrs. Green’s great ability 
and the great array of arguments put 
forth, we prefer to abide by the tradi- 
tional view of the state of Ireland, which 
is corroborated by the _ testimony 
of Englishmen. Even this testimony 
Mrs. Green cites freely enough when it 
is on her side; when it is not, Eng- 
lish witnesses are discredited. But her 
refutation is often irrelevant. In reply 
to the common charge against Irish 
women of being personally unwashed, 
we are told that infants were constantly 
bathed in tepid baths. We could point 
to a hundred poor Irishwomen in the 
present day who treat their infants with 
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this care, but would not dream of taking 
a bath, either hot or cold, themselves. 
The number of Irishmen who went abroad 
in search of learning is cited as a proof of 
the culture of the country. It might 
readily point the other way. Irishmen 
emigrated (as they now do) because they 
could not find at home what they wanted ; 
and this emigration of students dates 
from long before the Tudor persecutions. 

These remarks are sufficient to suggest 
our reasons for not accepting the onthats 
pictures of early Ireland without many 
grains of salt. Nor do we think her 
wholesale denunciation of the Anglo- 
Irish policy either just or reasonable. 
There were humane Englishmen, like 
Bedell, like Sir William Herbert, who had 
the cause of the natives at heart. There 
were honest attempts to educate the 

‘ people, though Puritans like James Ussher 
could not but endeavour to convert them 
to Protestantism. The commercial policy 
of England was shockingly unjust and 
cruel, especially in the eighteenth century, 
and caused most of the subsequent 
troubles. On this Mrs. Green has written 
powerful and pathetic pages. Many 
an English reader will be carried away 
by her bitter eloquence, and will be dis- 
posed to curse his country for its heartless 
tyranny. 

There is, further, such vast learning 
shown in the book that he will be disposed 
to accept all she says on this and other 
more questionable matters. Even the 
most learned, however, may not be in- 
fallible guides. We may notice in con- 
clusion that in enumerating the school- 
masters of Dublin in the late sixteenth 
century Mrs. Green has forgotten Fuller- 
ton, the most remarkable of them, who 
attained to a tomb in Westminster Abbey. 
We also think that to place Dundrum in 
Monaghan, and Clones in Tyrone, shows 
faulty geography. But these things are 
trifles. 

The author of our second book is Mr. 
O’Clery, who chooses to disguise his name 
in a strange form. He tells us that this 
volume—the first, we suppose, of a long 
series—has cost him many years of 
labour. We can well believe it, for every 

age shows acquaintance with a large 
iterature. But we feel compelled to 
add that the author might have spent 
some of his time in learning to write 
proper names accurately, and still more 
in studying the principles that underlie 
the writing of sound history. As 
specimens of his printing of names, 
we may cite ‘“Ayran” (Aryan), 
“* Hamilco,” ‘“‘ Mouers ” (Movers), “‘ Moy- 
terra”’ (Moytura, which, by the way, 
is not near Lough Arrow, in Sligo, but 
near Lough Corrib, in Mayo), ‘“ Dion 
Casseus,” &c. These blots are too fre- 
quent to be explained by mere careless 
revision of the press ; for when the author 
comes to historical statements, he shows 
a similar.want of due perception. Here, 
for example, is an account of the “ad- 
vance ” of the Celts: ‘‘ It cannot reason- 
ably be doubted that they seized Galatia, 
spared [!] Delphi, held Rome to ransom, 
and took possession of the fairest valleys 





of Europe,” &c. These statements are 
individually admissible or explicable ; but 
what a topsy-turvy account! As to 
the author’s knowledge of etymology, 
though he is sometimes reasonably 
sceptical, the following will suffice: 
““Sacra, sacred, is in Greek iepa, which 
comes near 7ieipa (dpovpa) and iepyy, 
the Greek name for Erin. The poetic 
licence is not great.” We hasten to add 
that the author is not to be condemned 
forthwith on this evidence. Scholars who 
might at once cast the book aside would 
be mistaken. There are frequent gleams 
of critical sense in its pages. Thus: 
“It may be safely stated as a general 
rule that whenever anything is stated to 
be a fact in connection with an etymology, 
in nine cases out of ten it is sure to be 
pure fiction.”’ This comes only a few pages 
earlier than our previous quotation ; and, to 
take an example from the author’s history, 
he will not credit the panegyrics on Brian 
Boru as a promoter of religion and learning, 
a builder of churches, bridges, &c. He 
says these things are mere inventions, 
and regards Brian as no great man with 
an imperial policy, but a chieftain fighting 
for himself against his neighbours, and 
thus contributing to the chronic weakness 
of Ireland as a nation. We earnestly 
wish the author had justified a statement 
he makes late in the volume: “ We shall 
not weary our readers with an enumera- 
tion of the unceasing wars between 
chieftains and kings. Their monotonous 
futility has little interest to the reader.” 
Yet a large part of the volume is occupied 
with these very evidences of barbarism, 
and they ought to have induced the author 
to question the oft-repeated and current 
fables about the early civilization of Ire- 
land. ‘“ During three centuries,” says a 
popular Irish author, quoted in this book, 
‘Ireland was the asylum of the higher 
learning, which took sanctuary from the 
uncultured States of Europe. At one 
time Armagh, the religious capital of 
Christian Ireland, was the metropolis of 
civilization.”” Such a statement seems to 
us utterly beyond the evidence, and 
contrary to most of it. That the Irish 
were early missionaries, and preached 
the gospel not only in Scotland and 
England, but also on the Continent, is 
certain. That some students fled from 
their disturbed homes to the remote 
monasteries of Erin, in the hope of finding 
peace and leisure to study, is also highly 
probable, and apparently well attested. 
But that this learning, hidden in a few 
isolated monasteries, implies a general 
civilization in the country, seems wholly 
at variance with the true “history,” as 
the present reviewer understands it. 
Armagh was never more than a set of 
mud hovels round a poor Church, and 
the splendours of the palace at Tara are 
so obviously mythical as to deceive none 
but an ardent patriot. 

The best chapters in the book are 
certainly what we may call the irrelevant 
ones, which deal with Ireland indirectly, 
or beyond the period specified on the 
title-page. Thus while the excellent four- 
teenth chapter on the old tribal system 





is strictly within the scope of the volume, 
the fifteenth, which discusses Sir John 
Davis’s chicanery, and the injustice of 
imposing English laws of property on the 
natives for the purpose of enriching the 
Crown, though also excellent, brings us 
into a period long after Henry II. 
If Mr. O’Clery allows himself such ex- 
cursions, he might very well have told 
how the internecine raids and wars 
between native chieftains were never 
stayed till the strong hand of the English 
imposed peace, and till the idle swords- 
men—the forerunners of the squireen and 
the buckeen of the last century—were 
driven from the land to become mercenary 
soldiers in Spain, France, and Germany. 

There are many details on which the 
author ventures into country strange to 
him. He makes an impossible Latin 
emendation when he corrects “ et locutus 
sum ut abirem unde navigarem cum 
illis”” by reading aberam, * meaning that 
he had not the money to pay his fare 
at the time, but would pay at Marseilles, 
where he had friends.””’ The Cotton MS. 
of the text reads haberem, which is at all 
events Latin. Aberam makes nonsense. 
He quotes the Homeric hymn to Ares for 
its excess in piling up the epithets of the 
god, and calls it Orphic. A standard 
history of Greek literature tells us that 
this exaggeration is probably satiric and 
comic, like Lucian’s pompous invocation 
to Zeus in one of his dialogues of the 
gods. When Mr. O’Clery discusses the 
all-important advent of St. Patrick, it 
seems to us that he has no thorough 
knowledge of Prof. Bury’s capital book, 
though he does cite it, but depends on Arch- 
bishop Healy and other less trustworthy 
authorities. In fact, there is a curious 
mixture of sound and unsound learning 
throughout the book, which is full of 
mistakes, but also full of information. 
Thus it will be new to most readers that 
both in the Hebrides and in the North 
of Ireland (Tyrone) the practice of making 
fire by the friction of two sticks con- 
tinued to the middle of the last century. 
There are cases quoted from 1829 and 
1830, and of course they were not the last. 
The new fire was called neid fire, for when 
some plague tormented the people, all the 
fires in the district were put out, and the 
new fire produced by aseries of men in pairs 
who kept up the friction. It is notorious 
in the present day that while any single 
Polynesian native can produce fire in this 
way, attempts of Europeans to imitate 
them generally result in failure, as the 
process requires hard continuous work for 
more than five minutes, and long training. 

We trust Mr. O’Clery will accept our 
assurance that we have read through his 
big volume with interest, and often with 
instruction. 








Hyde Park: its History and Romance. 
By Mrs. Alec Tweedie. (Eveleigh 
Nash.) 

Mrs. TWEEDIE has brought together a 

good many interesting facts relating to 

London’s chief park, and has produced 

a volume of easy and agreeable reading ; 
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but it is rather a collection of scraps than 
a consecutive history. We get, however, 
as we read, a good idea of the changes 
from the hunting-ground of four centuries 
ago (a place some way from London) to 
the fashionable resort of to-day, which is 
almost in the heart of the town. We have 
some difficulty in thinking of a period 
when the hare, partridge, pheasant, and 
heron were preserved from Westminster 
Palace to St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields, as 
proclaimed by Henry VIII. in 1546. 

The record of the doings in Hyde Park 
exhibits the changing tastes of the fashion- 
able world, from the dismal round of the 
circumscribed Ring to the longer parades 
of the Drive and Rotten Row. During 
the centuries nearly all the men and 
women of mark in our annals must have 
been seen here at some time. The dan- 
gerous position in which some of the men 
were placed is fully set out in the chapter 
on duels, the first on record being one 
between two noblemen of the Court of 
Henry VIII.; but the most notorious 
was that between the Duke of Hamilton 
and Lord Mohun, which, as Mrs. Tweedie 
says, has been described by Defoe, Swift, 
Thackeray, and others. There is an 
interesting reference to the fascinations 
of the Hyde Park of to-day, as described 
by a writer in the Vienna Neue Freie 
Presse, which he attributes to the place 
being “‘so different from anything else.” 

The hangings at Tyburn seem almost 
as much outside the title of the book as 
the gibbet was outside the Park; but 
the author apparently came to the end 
of her materials before she came to the 
finish of her book, as she adds a chapter 
on ‘ The Evolution of the Carriage.’ 

Tyburn is referred to in the early pages ; 
and in the middle of the book there are 
two chapters on the same subject. On 
p. 22 the correct etymology is given, 
where the T is seen to be redundant, 
the proper name being Eybourne; but 
on p. 181 Mrs. Tweedie has forgotten 
her former statement, and although she 
is not prepared to accept Tom Fuller’s 
reference to Tie and bourne because the 
Lollards had their necks tied to a beam, 
she does not hint at the redundant T. 

It is almost impossible to be certain 
as to the first hangings at Tyburn, from 
the confusion in the use of the term 
“The Elms.” Mrs. Tweedie is inclined 
to doubt Roger of Wendover’s statement 
that Longbeard was hanged “near Ty- 
burn.” Mr. Alfred Marks’s letter in 
our pages (April 11th last) on the use 
of the term ‘‘The Elms” for a place 
of execution throws an entirely new light 
on the question, and will necessitate 
a careful inquiry into the exact terms 
of the early authorities, as to which execu- 
tions were at Smithfield and which at 
Tyburn. The letter appeared after the 
publication of the book, so the author 
could not avail herself of the information. 

Mrs. Tweedie seems to have confused 
the archways at Hyde Park Corner, for 
she writes :— 

“Many people will remember when 


Decimus Burton’s beautiful triple arch at 
Hyde Park Corner was surmounted by 





Wyatt’s ridiculous equestrian statue ‘of the 
Duke of Wellington,” 


It need hardly be said that it was the 
Triumphal Arch opposite the entrance 
to Hyde Park (an adaptation of the Arch 
of Titus at Rome) which was known for 
some years as the Wellington arch, from 
the colossal equestrian statue of Wellington 
by M. C. Wyatt having been erected upon 
it in 1846. In 1888 the statue was re- 
moved to Aldershot, when the arch was 
shifted to its present position at the top 
of Constitution Hill. 

The book is well illustrated with repro- 
ductions of old engravings. 








The History of Hampshire and the Isle of 
Wight. Edited by W. Page, F.G.A. 
Vol. III. (Constable & Co.) 


The History of Hertfordshire. 
(Same editor and publishers.) 


AxsoutT a third of the great scheme of the 
Victoria County Histories has now been 
accomplished, and the majority of the 
volumes which await issue will be entirely 
topographical or devoted to accounts of 
individual parishes. The eventual suc- 
cess and good standing of the series may 
depend more upon the thoroughness of 
the parochial treatment than upon the 
brilliancy or comprehensiveness of the 
introductory treatises. Would-be pur- 
chasers or subscribers naturally turn to 
the story of their own parish, or parishes 
in which they take a particular interest. 
If such accounts seem to them meagre or 
destitute of much fresh information, an 
adverse judgment of the whole is likely 
to follow. 

It is therefore of special moment to give 
close attention to the first of the fifty 
volumes already published, which deals 
exclusively with topography. The third 
volume of the history of Hampshire 
comprises 537 closely printed pages in 
double columns, containing as much 
matter as three or four volumes of 
old - fashioned folio county histories, 
such as Nichols’s ‘ Leicestershire,’ Nash’s 
‘Worcestershire, or Hasted’s ‘ Kent.’ 
In all this mass of detail there is hardly 
a single sentence of mere verbiage. The 
whole is replete with well-sifted and 
trustworthy information, by far the greater 
proportion of which is put on record for 
the first time. 

The arrangement follows the lines of the 
old divisions into Hundreds and Liberties, 
which are unusually numerous in Hamp- 
shire. Those treated in this volume 
comprise a large block of the county, 
from Selborne and Micheldever in the 
centre: to Portsmouth and Southampton 
on the seaboard. The descriptions and 
manorial descents have been compiled, 
under the superintendence of the general 
editor, by Miss A. A. Locke, of the 
Oxford Honour School of Modern History, 
assisted by other ladies ; the architectural 
descriptions are by Mr. C. R. Peers, the 
Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries ; 
and the valuable information on charities 
is by Mr. J. W. Owsley, late Official Trustee 
of Charitable Funds. 


Vol. II. 





It is difficult to find anything but warm 
praise for the method adopted in dealing 
with each parish. Buriton may be cited 
asanexample. This parish, which lies on 
high ground near the Sussex border, has 
assigned to it more than a page of brightly 
written description of its general scenery 
and situation, with a good account of the 
village and its varied features, including 
an extract from Cobbett’s ‘ Rural Rides,’ 


and another from Gibbon’s ‘ Auto- 
biography,’ the father of the latter 
having occupied the manor house. 


Ditcham Park and other houses are 
mentioned, also the rectory, which is 
of unusual plan and antiquity. To these 
succeed particulars as to the soil, crops, 
acreage, and distinctive place-names. The 
descents of the manors of Mapledurham, 
West Mapledurham, Sunworth, &c., are 
given in detail, as well as a full description 
of the church and an account of the 
charities. Even the date of the erec- 
tion and restoration of the Primitive 
Methodist chapel is not omitted. The 
whole occupies nine pages. There is a 
picturesque illustration of the church and 
village pond, and the armorial bearings 
of four of the chief manorial families are 
supplied. In the account of this parish, 
as of all others throughout the volume, 
the brief references in the notes to records 
and other authorities are continuous ; for 
this one parish they number 157. 

The supply of maps, illustrations, and 
heraldic drawings is generous throughout. 
Index maps precede the accounts of each 
Hundred ; and there are valuable repro- 
ductions of old maps or plans, such as 
those of the town of Portsmouth in the 
reign of Elizabeth and in 1762, and a 
survey of Portsea Island in 1716. Ground 
plans are included of the more intricate 
churches, such as those of Bishop’s 
Sutton, East Meon, Warblington, Por- 
chester, Titchfield, and several others. 
The plans of Porchester Castle and Netley 
Abbey, coloured according to successive 
dates, are admirable. Several of the 
full-page photographic plates are most 
effective, particularly one of the keep of 
Porchester Castle. We wish that it 
had been possible to supply more fre- 
quent drawings of exceptional details. 
There is a rather poor picture of the old 
pulpit of Chilbolton in conjunction with 
the chancel screen; but it is a decided 
oversight to have left out any representa- 
tion of the remarkably fine pulpit and 
tester of the church of Bishop’s Waltham, 
as it is one of the finest pre-Reformation 
pulpits in England. 

Notwithstanding all the praise that 
this volume merits, it will not be found 
without defects by those who have an 
intimate knowledge of the county. Hamp- 
shire is celebrated for its yew trees, and 
as there was no reference to these in the 
general essay on Forestry in the second 
volume, it might have been expected 
that particular attention would be given 
to the more remarkable ones in the topo- 
graphical accounts of the respective 
parishes. On the opposite side of the 
high road to the site of the destroyed 
church and mansion of Chilton Candover 
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is a singularly fine avenue of old yew trees, 
about a third of a mile in length. They 
were originally planted at intervals of 
40 ft., and they now touch each other 
almost throughout the whole length. 
The largest of these has a girth of 14 ft. 
6 in. three feet from the ground ; a con- 
siderable number of them have a girth 
of 12ft. All that is said of this note- 
worthy avenue in this volume is con- 
tained in a very brief and _ incorrect 
extract from Cobbett’s ‘Rural Rides.’ 
Again, under Twyford there is no mention 
whatever of the celebrated old yew tree 
in the churchyard. This tree has for a 
long period been kept closely trimmed in 
a pyramidal form. Five feet from the 
ground it has a girth of 15ft. It has 
been cut back so frequently that the 
inner part forms a closely intertwined 
mat of boughs and twigs; and it is said 
that rain never penetrates through its 
leafy roof. Several other exceptional 
instances of yew trees are ignored. 

There can be no doubt that Mr. Peers’s 

detailed and interesting descriptions of 
the large number of old parish churches 
are for the most part accurate, and far 
more correct than any accounts that have 
hitherto appeared; nevertheless, we 
note certain sins of omission and com- 
mission. It would, for instance, have 
been well to mention that in the church of 
Twyford, which was largely rebuilt in 
1876-7, there are two oil paintings of the 
old church ; nor is there any mention of 
the font, the upper part of which is of 
arcaded Purbeck marble. It is a pity 
that in the description of the small old 
church of Compton, which possesses a 
variety of exceptional details, Mr. Peers 
could not have made use of accounts of 
its features before it was materially 
enlarged in 1904-5. This church used to 
possess a somewhat clumsy example of 
an Early English font on five supports ; 
it is to be hoped that this has not dis- 
appeared, but it is not mentioned in this 
volume. 
* The account of the beautifully situated 
church of Tichborne, with its pre-Conquest 
chancel and other interesting features, is 
in the main well written. In the screened- 
off north aisle, which is the chapel of the 
Tichborne family, the remarkable wooden 
altar-table, with a Latin cross in slight 
relief on the surface, is, according to 
well-founded tradition, of Elizabethan 
date, and was not infrequently used for 
Mass during that period. The description 
of the font, too, is hardly correct : there 
is little doubt that it is of Norman date. 

It must suffice to offer criticisms as to 
the accounts of two out of about a dozen 
other church descriptions with which 
we are not quite in accord. The church 
of Upton Grey is of a singular plan with 
a central tower. The exact year (1720) 
for the building of the strangely placed 
north aisle might have been given; and 
it was at that date also that the south 
aisle was destroyed. We believe the 
font to be of late fourteenth-century date, 
not of the fifteenth ; there is no mention 
made of the seventeenth-century font 
cover; nor is there any reference to 





the three small crosses, 7 in. by 5 in., 
at the west end of the nave, which are 
generally supposed to be consecration 
crosses. 

In the account of another church of 
this district, that of South Warnborough, 
several dates are given with which 
ecclesiologists would, we believe, be at 
issue. It is a pity that no picture has 
been provided of the remarkable rood- 
loft which is the particular feature of this 
church ; at all events, it deserved a fuller 
description. No measurements are sup- 
plied, although it is of the unusual height 
of 18 ft.4 in. Now that the close study 
of screens is in vogue, it is to be hoped 
that this example will not escape par- 
ticular attention. 

The first part of the second volume of 
the new ‘History of Hertfordshire’ is 
occupied by a careful sketch of its political 
life by Miss Simkins, and by the com- 
prehensive treatment of the schools of 
the county by Mr. A. F. Leach, beginning 
with the ancient foundation of St. Albans 
Grammar School, and concluding with 
the successful modern development of 
Haileybury College. To these succeed 
essays on ‘ Ancient Earthworks’ and on 
* Agriculture.’ 

On p. 143 begins the topographical 
or parochial history of the shire, and this 
scheme, comprising all the parishes of the 
two large Hundreds of Dacorum and 
Cashio, is continued to the end of the 
volume. We have made a careful scrutiny 
of the greater part of these parish annals, 
and the result is as favourable as in the 
Hampshire volume. In one respect it is 
easier to form an opinion than in the case 
of the southern shire, for within compara- 
tively recent times three fairly complete 
histories of Hertfordshire, of varying 
degrees of merit, have been published, 
and on comparison the parochial accounts 
of the ‘ Victoria County History’ prove 
far superior to those contained in its pre- 
decessors. 

The general descriptions and manorial 
descents are by Mr. Page, assisted by 
two ladies; the architectural descrip- 
tions of churches by Mr. Peers, and of 
houses by Mr. Whitford Anderson, while 
the information as to charities is again 
from the pen of Mr. Owsley. There has 
been a fair amount of generosity with 
regard to illustrations, and some of the 
full-page photographic plates are effective; 
but there is a regrettable absence of draw- 
ings of good ecclesiastical details. For 
instance, it is rather surprising to find 
that the fonts of Aldenham and Sund- 
ridge, both given in Paley’s work on fonts, 
have escaped attention; and the same 
may be said of the fine screen of Red- 
bourn, and the medieval reredos in the 
north transept of Wheathampstead. 

The account of the old abbey or cathe- 
dral church of St. Albans, by Messrs. 
Page and Peers, is an admirable and ex- 
haustive piece of work, and the numerous 
illustrations are excellent. The pictures 
include several highly interesting repro- 
ductions in colour of old wall-paintings. 
Mr. Peers’s plan of the great abbey church 
in ten different colours, denoting as many 





successive periods of architectural de- 
velopment, from the eleventh century 
downward, is a fine piece of work. We 
are glad to notice among the abbey illus- 
trations various plates which show its 
condition before the modern alterations. 








L’Empire Libéral. By Emile Ollivier. 
Vol. XIII. (Paris, Garnier Fréres.) 


Tue task of M. Ollivier is, of course, 
most difficult, and the speed with which 
he is publishing his later volumes does not 
make perusal more simple for the reader. 
The ex-Prime Minister who led the gallant 
attempt to establish a Parliamentary and 
constitutional Napoleonic Empire was 
at the time chiefly concerned with 
domestic affairs, now far from possessing 
interest for foreign readers. The external 
questions, which in history overshadow 
others, are side-issues in M. Ollivier’s 
gigantic work. We do not know if any 
one has ever read Victor Hugo solely 
for his digressions. The task of the 
foreign student of history searching among 
M. Ollivier’s 9,000 pages is such as would 
be that of picking out of Victor Hugo’s 
novels his account of the Waterloo cam- 
paign. 

One special subject is treated in the 
present volume, as in many of its author’s 
writings, on which he is so considerable 
and so independent an authority that he 
will find readers in all countries, who will 
turn to his Roman pages only. M. 
Ollivier has been throughout life a 
theologian, or at least a philosophical 
critic of the Church. Some think him’ 
wrong-headed in his theology, but none 
questions his immense learning and the 
brilliancy and peculiarity of his ideas. 
The Vatican Council falls into the present 
volume, and, although we shall deal only 
with the side affecting French and 
international politics, M. Ollivier naturally 
treats of all the theology and personality 
of that ecclesiastical gathering. 

Early in these pages we are face 
to face with a difference of opinion 
in the French Ministry as to veiled 
threats to Germany against complete 
incorporation of the South German States 
in the Federation presided over by 
Prussia. From the days which imme- 
diately preceded Sadowa, Napoleon III. 
had never cleared his mind as to his course 
of action, and undoubtedly helped by his 
indecision to bring about Prussian pre- 
paration for war, followed by determina- 
tion to have done with it, by making use 
of the best pretext which could be found. 
The same hopeless indecision continues 
throughout the months of 1870 described 
in M. Ollivier’s thirteenth volume. The 
foreign affairs of the Ollivier Cabinet had, 
it will be remembered, been reserved by 
the Emperor; and it was not until the 
pacific minister and his own. chosen 
colleagues smelt gunpowder. that they 
interfered by the awkward method alone 
open to them—of allowing themselves 
to be interviewed by German correspond- 
ents, who were authorized to state that 
the opinion of the Cabinet was not that 
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daily explained to be the opinion of the 
Emperor or of the French Foreign Office. 
But the Emperor had in fact no opinion, 
and the resignation of his Foreign Minister 
was followed by his confiding the interim 
management of the department to M. 
Ollivier, who, later, found for himself a 
Foreign Office colleague, whose policy 
he was, however, left to learn as best he 
could. 

Bismarck and Moltke were not without 
their own difficulties. It is of interest 
in these days, when some think the French 
army destroyed by “ anti-militarism ” 
and by short service, to note the extreme 
difficulty which the South German States 
had in keeping up any armies at the 
beginning of 1870. Bavaria was face 
to face with a far more violent anti- 
militarist agitation than the recent one 
in France, and, possessing only a nominal 
two years’ service, had to promise a 
reduction of the term, and a large saving 
on the war budget. Yet—four months 
after these debates—the fighting of the 
two Bavarian corps was superior even 
to that of the Prussian Guard. 

An amazing fact was the absence of all 
knowledge on the side of France of what 
was going on across the frontier. There 
is hardly any reference, even in M. 
Ollivier’s thirteenth volume, to the 
Prussian spy system in Paris. The 
Tuileries chaplain, Bauer, is named, but 
in a different connexion. The principal 
men and women employed by Prussia in 
Paris are not referred to, and the Nigra— 
Salazar—Prim journeys prior to June, 
1870, are known to M. Ollivier only from 
far later revelations. It is, however, 
clear from much he tells us that the 
Emperor himself and the French Foreign 
Office were almost as completely unaware 
of them as was Lord Hammond. Of the 
first of the 1870 Hohenzollern candidatures 
M. Ollivier writes that had the arrange- 
ments between Berlin and Prim been 
known, a conclusion might have been 
drawn which has been drawn for him by 
a German historian: ‘‘ Mais 4 ce moment 
personne en France n’en fut informé.” 
M. Ollivier, as The Atheneum has already 
stated in writing on the subject, was 
not informed of the visits of the Arch- 
duke Albert to Paris, nor of that of 
General Lebrun to Vienna; but the 
Emperor, who hid these facts from his 
ministers, never appears to have fore- 
seen the knowledge possessed of them by 
Berlin. That they made war inevitable 
in 1870, rather than in 1871, we now 
know beyond a doubt. But no prepara- 
tion for war took place on the French side ; 
and even such steps as were desired by 
the Minister of War were negatived by 
the Emperor. The whole of the arrange- 
ments with Austria only became known 
to M. Ollivier himself years later: ‘‘ Ce 
fut seulement en 1875 que j’en eus 
connaissance pour la premiére fois.” 
Napoleon III. seems to have thought 
it sufficient that he should defend the 
number of men supposed to be main- 
tained against any Parliamentary reduc- 
tion ; but we know by his own pamphlet, 
written while he was a prisoner in Ger- 


many, that he was himself absolutely 
an as to the numbers kept on 
oot. 

These topics arise at the beginning and 
at the end of the thirteenth volume ; but 
between them lie the valuable chapters 
on the Vatican Council, and those less 
important on the Plebiscite and internal 
state of France. M. Ollivier deals with 
Pusey, with the nature of the Catholic 
Church in Germany and the Austrian 
dominions, with the policy of Bossuet, 
and the different views taken in his 
time by Dupanloup and by Darboy. 
He was aware of the subsidies from Secret 
Service or from the Privy Purse given 
to Darboy as the representative of Gallican 
ideas in the Council; and he himself 
finally upset the undecided Gallican policy 
of the Emperor and of the Foreign Office 
by a distinct refusal to interfere with the 
free decision of the majority of the 
Church in favour of the proclamation of 
the doctrine of Infallibility. There is 
an admirable character-sketch of Manning 
introduced: the best thing, perhaps, 
that has been written about him :— 

“Mgr. Manning, ecclésiastique anglican, 
veuf d’une femme aimée, sans enfants, 
amené & étudier d’une maniére approfondie 
les points théologiques discutés entre l’Eglise 
anglicane et I Eglise romaine, se _ sentit 
vaincu par la grace et, suivant l’exemple 
du célébre Newman, rentra dans le giron 
de l’Eglise, avec cette différence qu’au lieu 
de s’enrdler dans les ordres religieux, il se 
fit prétre séculier. Son zéle, ses vertus, son 
mérite exceptionnel, lui gagnérent la faveur 
de Rome; & la mort du cardinal Wiseman, 
il obtint le siége de Westminster. I] est de 
haute taille, d’une maigreur d’ascéte ; sur 
son visage osseux une douceur composée, 
de la perspicacité, une obstination tran- 
quille, une transparence éthérée. L’amour 
de la domination lui sort de partout, et 
quand sa lévre mince laisse tomber un 
sourire, on sent que c’est par pure con- 
descendance. Il est certainement pieux, 
sincére, tout en Dieu; ne le confondez pas 
néanmoins avec ces moines morts au monde 
auxquels il ressemble: sous cet air détaché 
de béatitude, il y a un politique des plus 
insinuants et des plus énergiques. Il] a su 
conserver ses relations avec les libéraux 
anglais, tout en se rangeant sans restrictions 
& Rome dans le parti de l’autorité & outrance. 
Son activité tient du prodige ; il est partout, 
il s’occupe de tout, il parle de tout et sur 
tout; il écrit infatigablement, et il ne 
néglige pas le monde dans lequel il est 
recherché et compté. Il est vrai que son 
éloquence comme son style, corrects, faciles, 
sont en méme temps d'un calme égal qui, 
sans manquer d'une certaine séduction 
onctueuse, n’exige aucune dépense excessive 
de soi-méme.” 

There is much playful philosophy put 
into the mouth of the Pope, as,for example, 
the account of the three periods of every 
Council of the Church : the first, in which 
the devil mixes all the issues ; the second, 
in which men try to confound all and 
everything ; and the third, in which the 
Holy Ghost intervenes and sets things 
straight. There is the great historical 
admission that the French Government 
could have blown the Council out of the 
water by simply stating privately that 
the proclamation of the dogma could not 
be made under the protection of French 








bayonets. The decision of the Cabinet 
was distinctly given upon this very point, 
and it is more than doubtful whether the 
Emperor, who had argued the other way, 
would, as a fact, have taken the decided 
step to which his personal policy pointed. 
It is often said—as, for example, in the 
writings of Prince Napoleon, now coming 
to light—that it was the Empress who 
prevented the Italian alliance carrying 
with it the Austrian, and so destroyed the 
Empire. But M. Ollivier is the bitter 
opponent of the Empress, and this policy 
was his as well as hers—his in entire in- 
dependence of an influence which at the 
time had been wholly withdrawn from 
French affairs. The Italian chiefs came 
to Paris and saw M. Ollivier. He de- 
scribes his conversations with Rattazzi. 
But the French Prime Minister did not 
then believe in the imminence of war, 
or (in spite of his knowledge of the 
Hohenzollern candidatures of 1869) in 
the strength of the meshes which Bismarck 
was weaving round him. 

It was not till June 17th that the 
Emperor took the first step towards 
declaring privately that France could not 
tolerate a revival of the Hohenzollern 
candidature, then for the last time on 
foot. M. Ollivier writes that 
‘our conduct continued to offer a startling 
contrast with that of the Prussian Chan- 
cellor. We were as preoccupied with the 
task of not arousing German susceptibility 
as he was ardent in that of provoking ours.” 
But then. for what did the French army 
and the French half-alliances exist ? 
Surely the moment had come when the 
most undecided of emperors and the most 
pacific of ministries ought to have per- 
ceived that war was settled and certain— 
probably immediate. M. Ollivier goes 
so far as to admit that the Plebiscite 
itself, which was his own, helped on a war : 

‘* Prétendre que le plébiscite a été une 
des causes de la guerre n’a pas le sens 
commun, si l’on regarde du coté de la 
France. C’est au contraire trés vrai si 
lon regarde du cété de Bismarck.” 

Up to the death of Lord Clarendon and 
the accession to office of Lord Granville 
at the beginning of June the French 
Ministry had been discussing disarmament. 

There are here some judgments of 
men less excellent than the majority of 
those to be found in M. Ollivier’s pages. 
We regret that he should call Sella 
“un brutal peu scrupuleux.” He ex- 
pelled from France during the Plebiscite a 
slow-going, old-fashioned republican only 
because he had subscribed (which was not 
illegal) to the “ anti-Plebiscitary ” fund. 
He calls him ‘‘le Lombard Cernuschi,” 
and adds that he had been saved by the 
Emperor from the severities of Pontifical 
justice. M. Ollivier also declares that 
Garibaldi’s proclamation was “as stupid 
as they always were”; but only because 
the Italian hero wrote, of the deliverance 
of Italy by the French army, that it had 
contributed towards putting an end to 
the slavery of races. Now the Austrian 
occupation of Northern Italy had, not 
unnaturally, borne that aspect to an 
Italian. ‘ 
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NEW NOVELS. 


Kitty Tailleur. By May Sinclair. 
stable & Co.) 

Miss SINCLAIR’s new novel is yet another 
attempt to paint the tragedy of the 
demi-mondaine confronted with a genuine 
passion. It would be too much to say that 
Dumas the younger started this problem, 
but he certainly gave it new vigour in 
modern times. Since then the theme 
has been constantly treated. Miss Sin- 
clair’s version of it is distinctly interesting, 
though it is not convincing. She interests 
us at once by the niceness of her style 
and the sympathetic qualities of her 
psychology. She has, we think, been 
under the influence of Mr. Henry James 
in the matter of dialogue. Yet she fails 
to convince because she is attempting 
to square the circle, In other words, 
she is determined to paint her chief 
character as a demi-mondaine and a 
woman of delicate character at the same 
time. Kitty’s confession as to her rela- 
tions with men and the lures she spread 
for them completely disposes of her 
possible passion for the man who loves 
her. We do not believe in it, nor in 
her purification, nor in her tragic end. 
She would have gone back philosophically 
to her past, as one of her “ protectors ” 
suggested. Miss Sinclair has up to a point 
made an excellent study of a type, and 
then shut her eyes and jumped at the rest. 
Yet her failure is more interesting than 
most successes. 


(Con- 





A Woman’s Way. By G. B. Burgin. 
(Hutchinson & Co.) 

Tuis novel contains sufficient excellent 
material to have given many hours’ 
enjoyment to any reader. Unfortunately, 
the material is so badly set forth as to 
nullify its good qualities. The author’s 
evident strivings after striking situa- 
tions, his showily introduced aphorisms, 
and above all his forced sentiment, are 
lamentable. The opening chapter, in 
which we are introduced to a boy-and- 
girl love-idyll, is alluring enough to cause 
later keen disappointment. The excellent 
material includes a wealthy and unsophis- 
ticated hero, ignorant of the tragedy of his 
birth, who, having unwittingly saved his 
father from the depths of degradation, 
also unwittingly brings his mother— 
who, after many years of self-effacement, 
has sought him out—face to face with 
her former lover. The best-drawn cha- 
racter is the woman of robust soul who 
mothers the father and son, but turns 
vixenish on the arrival of the woman 
with prior rights. 





The Surprising Husband. By Richard 
Marsh. (Methuen & Co.) 
Tue author has chosen for his subject 
the law of heredity, and the fact that, 
sooner or later, black blood will out. A 
young married couple—plentifully en- 
dowed with the good things of this world, 
health, wealth, and social position—are, 
through no fault of either of them, sud- 
denly overtaken by an overwhe!ming cala- 





mity. It is the old story, the sins of the 
father visited upon the children to the 
third and fourth generation. It is difficult 
to see how the author could find a way 
out of such an embarrassing situation, 
and perhaps, all things considered, the 
way he has chosen is the best, though it 
can hardly be called entirely satisfactory. 
Mr. Marsh has undoubtedly written a 
clever book, though not a pleasant one. 





The Little Brown Brother. By Stanley 

Portal Hyatt. (Constable & Co.) 
INTENSE prejudice against “colour” 
underlies the sarcastic title of Mr. Hyatt’s 
romance. The scene is laid in the Philip- 
pines after the capture of Aguinaldo, and 
while the Americans were pursuing a 
policy of conciliation which recognized 
the universal brotherhood of mankind. 
The hero is a familiar character in fiction 
—a noble-minded Englishman who, as 
the result of scrupulous unselfishness, is 
under a cloud. To the admiration of 
every white man in the book, he deli- 
berately, and without any formality, 
shoots through the head an important 
native official who has abominably insulted 
the white heroine. The action mostly 
concerns the attempt of an inadequate 
force to quell a rising of pulajanes, or 
murderous Christian fanatics. The 
author is at his best in realizing the 
sympathy which draws brave men to- 
gether; he touches love with nobility 
and restraint, but his irony is too fantastic 
to be convincing. 





Fishers of the Sea. 
(John Murray.) 
THis novel shows an unusual amount of 
promise. It is a tale of the North Sea 
fisheries, the characters concerned being 
all Grimsby folk. The central figure is 
strong, and the story depicts forcefully 
the penalty he pays for having caused, 
not altogether without murderous intent, 
the death of his comrade. The lives of 
the North Sea fisher-folk are full to this 
day of adventure. The background is an 
admirable one for the novelist, and Mr. 
Patterson is to be congratulated upon his 
mastery of it, though his solution of his- 

tory is not altogether satisfactory. 


By J. E. Patterson. 





The Singular Republic. 
(Francis Griffiths.) 


“SrycuLarR”’ is the last epithet which 
we should apply to this novel, which adds 
the fictitious republic of Neuvonie to 
the map of South America. The most 
striking character is the President of 
Neuvonie, a bombastic and benevolent 
personage who might have stepped out 
of a novel by Daudet. Mr. Koebel’s 
paradoxical humour is sometimes enjoy- 
able, but, with tragedy in view, he should 
not have made the Neuvonian Minister 
of Justice a rabid idealist who publicly 
insults the President with impunity while 
the latter is still a popular ruler. The 
comic may be as improbable as it pleases, 
but inevitableness is the only excuse for 
tragedy. 


By W. H. Koebel. 





The Hard Way. Bya Peer. (John Long.) 


An atmosphere of luxurious and rather 
vulgar frivolity, diversified by what is 
euphemistically styled ‘“‘ the note of sex ” 
is the principal characteristic of this 
volume, yet its opening chapters give 
promise of that welcome novelty, an 
original idea. There is power in theconc ep- 
tion of a girl pushed by the dreariness of 
her existence into a seecret marriage with 
an almost unknown lover, and finding 
herself bound to a homicidal maniac ; 
but our interest in her does not survive 
her experiences as waitress in a cheap 
teashop, exposed to the persecutions of 
dissolute aristocrats, or later as the petted 
grandchild of a titled lady, evolved 
ad hoc from a mysterious past. Even 
the bigamous marriage which necessarily 
ensues, and the author’s ingenious though 
impossible expedient for setting things 
right, leave us coldly critical. 





Servitude. By Irene Osgood. (Sisley.) 
A NOVEL that breaks new ground should 
be a good novel. The author of ‘ Servi- 
tude’ has made the Dey of Algiers, his 
pirates, slaves, concubines, and what not, 
dance to her piping. Her story ends with 
the bombardment by the British fleet 
under Lord Exmouth. Mr. Marmaduke 
Pickthall, whose ‘Said the Fisherman’ 
we remember gratefully, would have 
made something noteworthy of such 
stuff. The author fails to produce a 
real human character or characteristic. 
Her hero, a mysterious British nobleman 
and ex-naval officer enslaved by the 
Moors, is little more than an altruistic 
punching-machine; her heroine, Miss 
Betty Langridge of Virginia, is a stock 
figure that sets the other figure a- punching. 
On p. 146 an Arab gets a blow “ which 
caught him full on the kidneys.” The 
date of the story is 1815 or thereabouts, 
yet the low-comedy characters use recent 
Cockney slang, even so modern a catchword 
as ‘‘ What oh!” enlivening their sallies. 
‘Servitude’ is a pretentious novel, won- 
derfully energetic and chaotic, historically 
superficial, and not psychologically sound. 
A ‘ Glossary ’ at the end informs the crest- 
fallen reader that bon mot means “‘ a witty 
saying,” that debris are “ruins,” that 
Com prenez-vous ? means “‘ Do you under- 
stand ?” and that all three posers are 
taken from the French. 


The Silver Queen. By W. 
Walker. (Ouseley.) 

Mr. WALKER is already known to many 
readers in this country as a producer of 
the cheery kind of Australian narrative, 
which is more remarkable for its rapidity 
of action and frequent change of scene 
than the purity or character of its diction, 
its fidelity to the verities, or its artistic 
merit. We should have supposed that the 
author’s object was to amuse and interest 
the easy-going reader of stories of adven- 
ture; but his Preface indicates other 
ambitions not unconnected with the 
interest of Australia in immigration. 
The story itself is of a rousing sort, and 
well calculated to please young folk. 
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Tue author first introduces her hero as 
a priggish little boy at school. He grows 
up into an equally priggish and tiresome 
man, who is perpetually airing his views 
on religious and other subjects. It is 
perhaps as well for him that the victims 
upon whom he inflicts his arguments 
are only old village women and fishermen, 
or people of equally poor education. The 
author would have us believe this man 
to be one of the first scientific men and 
deepest thinkers of the age, though it is 
difficult to see what claims he has to such 
distinction. The hero falls in love with, 
and eventually marries, the adopted 
daughter of an old fisherman and his 
sister. She had, as a baby, been forsaken 
by her parents, who lived on a houseboat, 
for the most part in Ostend harbour, and 
who apparently never experienced any 
difficulty in sailing this odd craft across 
the North Sea. 


The Forewarners. By Giovanni Cena. 
Translated by Olivia <A. Rossetti. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 

Tue purpose of Cena’s novel is indicated 
and its title explained in an utterance 
of the poor artisan by whom it is supposed 
to be written. “‘ At the present stage 
of social development,” he says, 
“many lives are a sign and a warning. A 
few autobiographies, instinct with truth 
and passion, would be useful in arousing 
the sense of justice on the one hand, of 
revolt on the other, and thus help to hasten 
the transformation of this intolerable prison- 
house, for such life now is for most men.”’ 
Assuredly these sketches of warped and 
wasted lives spent in the sordid surround- 
ings of a Turin tenement-house are in- 
stinct with truth, and present certain 
aspects of the Socialistic problem with 
extraordinary vividness, the more so 
because their passion is subdued and re- 
strained. The whole atmosphere is one 
of squalor and suffering, yet the reader 
is never moved to repulsion, but only to 
pity, sympathy, and thought. The aim 
of the book is to awaken in him a fuller 
understanding—not a gust of emotion ; 
and there is no trace of rhetoric or diatribe. 
Let the ruling classes once begin truly 
to comprehend how these poor people 
of Aéropolis must pass their days and 
how pitifully their noblest faculties are 
wrecked, and surely, the writer seems to 
say, something will be done to amend 
their lives. The novel possesses little 
narrative interest, but holds the attention 
by virtue of its compelling sincerity, 
and many of its scenes and episodes are 
rich in artistic beauty. We should add 
that the translation is excellent. 








SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


The Complete Oarsman. By R. C. Leh- 
mann. With Chapters by F. S. Kelly and 
Others. (Methuen & Co.)—The Atheneum 
dealt lately with a privately printed book 
on the Olympic games at Athens, and was 
charged by a reader, perhaps innocent of 
classical history, with having shown “a tend- 


God’s Toys. By May Aldington. (Collier 
& Co.) 
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ency ” to join the “ sporting press.” If we 
review a considerable work on rowing, as 
we have from time to time noticed volumes 
of the kind, we trust that it may be with a 
sufficiently Olympian dignity to prevent a 
revival of the charge. 

Mr. Lehmann has a combination of 
qualities for his task believed by us to be 
unrivalled. He has given more years of his 
life to athletics, and especially to rowing, 
than have his rivals, and he thinks clearly 
and writes well. Where we differ, it is with 
hesitation and with deference to the weight 
of his opinion. He was, we think, the first 
English amateur who seriously “‘ coached ”’ 
crews at the American universities, and he 
knows foreign rowing as well as he does 
that of this country. He is helped in the 
present volume by several contributors, and 
almost each time that we have found some- 
thing we thought wrong we have remembered 
that we were in pages by Mr. Kelly or Mr. 
Etherington Smith. The opinions of the 
latter upon dilated heart are covered, we 
believe, by medical and surgical degrees, 
but they are in fierce opposition to those of 
the members of the faculty commonly con- 
sulted by the fathers or mothers of rowing 
men. The doctrine asserted is that good 
wind can only be attained by hypertrophy 
of the heart ; and that this should be sought 
in order to avoid the temporary dilation of 
the heart which is the alternative. Let 
us trust that no mothers of university oars 
may be shown these pages by their medical 
confessors. 

We are inclined to think that the book is 
sounder upon eight-oared and four-oared 
rowing than on sculls and pairs. The 
doctrine taught as regards sculling is that 
confidently pronounced heretical by most 
of the fastest scullers of this country, and, 
we believe, of the world. Mr. Kelly sets off 
to describe “ perfect style” ; and rightly 
admits that similarity of style to a single 
model does not matter for scullers in the same 
degree that it does for those who row. Im- 
possibility of “ shaking men together”’ in a 
four or eight is caused by differences which 
in sculling would not interfere with success. 
When, however, Mr. Kelly asserts that 
“failure to obtain an instantaneous grip 
of the water is no less fatal in a sculling boat 
than in an eight-oar,”” he knows that all the 
great professionals, who in sculling are 
better than the amateurs, reply that for 
their part they “oil the beginning” until 
they feel the water. In rowing Mr. Leh- 
mann rightly explains that the water is 
assaulted before it is felt. The photo- 
graphs by which the sculling article is illus- 
trated do not, to our eye, depict good 
sculling ; and sculling is undoubtedly a line 
in which the professional, the Colonial, and 
the foreigner are so strong, as compared 
with the British amateur, that Mr. Kelly 
must expect a “hammering.” Heaven help 
beginners who may be taught to scull after 
the fashion depicted in the plates of ‘ VII. 
The Finish’ and ‘VIII. Extraction of 
Blades’! The number of upsets will be so 
considerable that a percentage of actual 
drownings must be expected. None of the 
sculling photographs shows the men “ ex- 
tended’ either way. Even the second-rate 
Putney professional swings out forward far 
beyond his toes, and backward until his hands 
are at least beneath his armpits—themselves 
much further back than is ever seen in 
English rowing. 

Pair-oar rowing is dealt with by Mr. 
Lehmann, and he justly observes, as many 
have done before him, that the most beauti- 
ful form of rowing, and that which requires 
by far the most practice, is not sufficiently 
pursued to make our pair-oar rowing equal 
in pace and result to our performances in 





other forms of sport. Mr. Lehmann dis- 
cusses under pair-oar rowing some general 
rowing principles, and we will treat our 
doubts on pair-oar rowing, and our admira- 
tion of his views as to eights and fours, 
in similar connexion. He is brave enough 
and has sufficient authority to propound 
the perfectly sensible opinion that, except 
in the case of a strong wind, the unfeather- 
ing of the oar should begin from an early 
moment of “the feather.” There are 
occasions when a crew which can feather in 
orthodox fashion will obtain an advantage 
by so doing, and it is not easy, except in 
pair-oar rowing, to secure a uniformity 
—— to the eye on any other plan; but 

eyond doubt the introduction of variety 
according to circumstances, pursued indeed 
by all scullers in this respect, is right. In 
this connexion Mr. Lehmann accepts another 
view once contested, and agrees that the 
blade should strike the water not “ square,” 
but “ more than square.” The advantage is 
incomparable. It is very difficult to say 
how the eye is deceived in this matter of the 
inclination of the blade. The wonderful 
Cambridge crew, stroked by Mr. Stuart, that 
beat Harvard, always looked as though 
stroke, and, in a less degree, the others, 
pursued the opposite plan of ‘“ knifing.’’ 
But a glance at the general effect upon the 
boat and the individual men soon con- 
vinced the trained observer that he must be 
wrong. This is not the only example 
of deception of the eye by crews. There 
have been many great crews who “ rowed 
long”’ and looked “ short.” 


In his chapters on the art of rowing Mr. 
Lehmann says of his sculling contributor, 
Mr. Kelly, that his style has enabled him 
to beat over the Henley course the best 
time ever accomplished by a pair-oar. 
We should, however, be inclined to set this 
down rather to deficiency in pair-oar rowing. 
Mr. Lehmann discusses the possibility of a 
good waterman performing with wisdom 
an action which constitutes a crime in a 
beginner, by ‘“‘ rowing in two pieces ”’— 
putting-in an extra heave, to help-out the 
finish of the stroke. In pair-oar rowing 
this is essential, especially if Mr. Lehmann’s 
advice to reject the rudder is followed. 
We agree with him that for racing, unless 
perhaps in the exceptional case of a strong 
side-wind, the rudder should not be carried ; 
but, if so, it is essential that bow and stroke 
should have an eye for the course, and should 
put the head of the boat in the absolutely 
right position at the end of each stroke by 
respectively giving or omitting the second 
or final kick. 


Mr. Lehmann has been self-sacrificing in 
some of the photographs of pair-oar rowing, 
in which it is a disadvantage that the 
better waterman has to execute the most 
desperate feats, and that these do not bear 
photographic reproduction. At ‘ Pair-Oar 
No. ITI.”” Mr. Lehmann has got his head on 
one side with a determination that indicates 
a fixed, but probably necessary, intention of 
continuing into “a screw.” In the Pair- 
Oar photograph No. VI., where bow is 
charged with “‘ hands too low,” it was un- 
doubtedly stroke’s fault that this happened. 
Mr. Lehmann is an advocate of small oars for 
eights; but we do not see how he comes 
to approve the size of present oars for pair- 
oar rowing. In days when the oars for 
twelves and eights and fours had assumed 
something very like their present dimensions 
the oars for pairs were far lighter, and in the 
nature of a half-way compromise with the 
seull. We fail to see why, on the theory 
of rowing, a pair that knew how to row 
should not build boats far lighter, and row 
a very fast stroke with oars far smaller 
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than those with which racing pairs crawl 
over the Henley course at present. 

The “ Professional” topic, treated in our 
article on the Olympic games at Athens, 
comes again before us in Mr. Lehmann’s 


book. Mr. Theodore Andrew Cook’s pri- 
vately printed volume forms the nucleus 
of The Olympic Games, now published 


by A. Constable & Co. Mr. Lehmann is 
used to the Henley rules, and he knows 
their advantage. On the other hand, he 
is uneasy about them, and grumbles con- 
cerning them in several pages possessing 
the high interest of all documents that show 
the inner working of an intelligent and 
sensitive mind. France has refused to 
come to the Olympic games in London, as 
The Atheneum suggested in advance was 
possible. The British Committee had an- 
nounced that they were going to be open- 
minded ; but there lay behind the announce- 
ment the intention to generalize the rowing 
rules and apply them to branches of athle- 
tics in which they had hitherto been un- 
known. The horrible confusion into which 
we have fallen, with our rule treating all 
mechanics and artisans as ipso facto pro- 
fessionals, and the other rule which proceeds 
to disqualify amateurs who compete in 
regattas not held in accordance with our 
laws, is illustrated by Mr. Lehmann. Even 
here there are many excellent “ clubs which 
include working men in their ranks,’ and 
which, 

‘* pursuing oarsmanship purely for pleasure, and 
without the least......intention of making money 
out of the sport, have banded themselves together 
in an association termed the National Amateur 
Rowing Association, under an amateur definition 
which debars money prizes and professionalism.” 
Mr. Lehmann frankly states that he remains, 
as he always has been, in favour of relaxa- 
tion of the Henley rules. The world at 
large was somewhat pleased when, by a 
rigid application of those rules, a crew 
fresh from winning the great race at Henley 
had its chances ruined in Germany by a 
rigidity excluding from the competition a 
well-known Franco-British oarsman and 
sculler. 

In his history of rowing Mr. Lehmann 
explains at length the professional full-dress 
formerly worn by coxswains, but does not 
carry it back to its association with the great 
barge-masters and watermen of the King, 
the Archbishop, the Lord Mayor, the City 
Companies, and other processional-barge 
owners. The old costume is still to be seen 
at a Coronation, and W. G. East marched 
at the head of the King’s procession dressed 
as the King’s Bargemaster and head of the 
Company of King’s Watermen. There is an 
interesting old print of a great race for the 
championship of the Thames, unfortunately 
described on the plate as ‘‘ 1864,’’ but in the 
list of illustrations ‘‘ 1846.’’ The tall hats 
worn by the Leander crew were not peculiar 
to the rowing world, but may be seen in 
representations of cricket matches of a 
slightly earlier period. They formed a part 
of the correct uniform for great days in 
most athletics. 

The Condition of Hunters, by ‘‘ Nimrod” 
(John Lane), is a revised and improved 
edition of a well-known work, consisting 
mainly of articles originally published in 
The Sporting Magazine between 1822 and 
1828 by C. J. Apperley, famous in sporting 
literature as ‘“‘ Nimrod.” The collected 
articles were printed in a volume which 
ran through t. large editions, and in 
1855 appeared a fourth, revised by Cornelius 
Tongue, with voluminous notes, rendered 
necessary even then by progress in veteri- 
nary science. Recent advance in that 
way has made indispensable the overhauling 





to which Mr. Frank Townend Barton has 
subjected the present edition. It is enriched 
by a great number of interesting illustrations, 
especially “ the original Turner lithographs ”’ 
and portraits of celebrated horses (though 
it is odd to find the King’s late race-horse 
Diamond Jubilee among hunters). Hunting 
men will accept the book with thanks, and 
for the public in general, or the portion 
thereof that delights in sport, it probably 
will be enough to know that “ Nimrod” 
was the intimate friend and by no means 
too reticent biographer of the extraordinary 
Jack Mytton. 


Fox-Hunting Past and Present. By R. H. 
Carlisle. (John Lane.)—Those hunting-men 
who are not satisfied with the ingenious 
method invented by Mr. Soapy Sponge 
for employing the off days and months 
will enjoy the atmosphere of enthusiasm 
for the hunting-field and all that pertains 
to it created by Mr. Carlisle’s compressed 
and breathless notes. Mr. Carlisle avowedly 
shares the prevalent belief of fox-hunters 
that they are the finest race on earth. 
As to a M.F.H., after quoting many of 
the necessary qualities, our author finds 
language fail, and can only describe his 
ideal as ‘‘a real out and outer.” Fox- 
hunters are fond of balance-sheets, to judge 
from the frequency with which Mr. Carlisle 
returns to the — of subscriptions 
and expenses. The discussion of the finan- 
cial side of hunting occupies, indeed, many 

ages of this little book, and in this province 
it may be of use to beginners. But Lord 
Coventry’s estimate, as quoted here, of 
5007. a year for every hunting day seems 
strange. Notes on hunting centres, stable 
management, saddlery, &c., are added, 
and a few scraps of hunting gossip and 
history. 

There is little or nothing that is new, 
but the judgments of ‘‘ Hawk-Eye”’ are 
sound. In spite of his whole-hearted hatred 
of ‘“ vulpicide,” he pleads for compromise 
where fox-hunting and game-preserving 
are in the balance of popularity. In our 
copy several pages are repeated. 


Whatever Mr. Selous writes on the 
subject of big game or natural history 
deserves the respect due to ripe experi- 
ence, highly developed power of obser- 
vation, and accurate description. Though 
authorities on natural history may arrive 
at different deductions, no one acquainted 
with the author will question the correct- 
ness of his facts. This scrupulous care 
gives great value to African Nature Notes 
and Reminiscences (Macmillan), to which a 
Foreword is contributed by President Roose- 
velt. The author records that the appear- 
ance of the book is entirely owing to the 
inspiration and kindly encouragement of 
the President, who in turn is justly appre- 
ciative. He says correctly, though on 
occasion in his revised spelling :— 

‘“‘Mr Selous is much more than a mere big- 
ry hunter, however; he is by instinct a keen 

eld naturalist, an observer with a power of 
seeing, and of remembering what he has seen ; 
and finally he is a writer who possesses to a very 
marked and unusual degree the power vividly 
and accurately to put on paper his observations. 
sade Big game exists only in the remote wilderness. 
Thruout historic time it has receded steadily 
before the advance of civilized man, and now the 
retrogression—or, to be more accurate, the exter- 
mination—is going on with appalling rapidity...... 
In the first two chapters of the present volume, 
Mr. Selous’ remarks on the fallacy of much of the 
theory of protective coloration are excellent. The 
whole subject is one fraught with difficulty, and 
deserving of far more careful study than has ever 
yet been given it.” 

That is true, and Mr. Selous makes a sound 
point against closet naturalists who descant 





on the protective colouring of many animals, 
when he says that carnivorous beasts 
hunt their prey by scent rather than 
sight, and by night rather than day. Hoe 
thinks—and we agree with him—that the 
difficulty of seeing wild animals in their 
natural surroundings has been exaggerated 
by men whose eyesight has not been trained 
by long experience. What is most con- 
spicuous is neither form nor colour, but 
motion. If a man stands still or sits still, 
he will often be a very closely 
by the most timid of creatures, even though 
he is not hidden in any way. Again, con- 
sider a trout or salmon in a river. So long 
as he is motionless, none but a trained eye 
can detect him; but should he dart away, 
he is at once visible to ordinary eyes. 

The notes on lions occupy three chapters, 
and include many interesting stories concern- 
ing them, that of the man-eaters of Tsavo, 
told in full by Lieut.-Col. Patterson, being 
perhaps the most remarkable. Two lions, it 
may be recalled, killed twenty-eight coolies 
who were employed on the Uganda Rail- 
way, and created such a panic among the 
workmen that the progress of construction 
was affected. Again we are reminded how 
Mr. Ryall of the Police Force was killed by a 
man-eater, and carried off from a railway 
carriage in which he and two other men 
were sleeping. Mr. Selous has a good word 
for the hyzna, a generally detested animal ; 
he says that its carcase is not more 
offensive than that of other flesh-eaters, and 
tells of a tribe who consider the meat of a 
fat hyzna to be the best obtainable in the 
country. 

Besides notes on the tse-tse fly, the black 
rhinoceros, and the giraffe, a chapter is 
devoted to describing an expedition in search 
of the inyala (Tragelaphus angasi), a beautiful 
and rare antelope ; whilst an extraordinary 
occurrence, the seizure of a rhinoceros 
which came to drink by a erocodile, the 
struggle, and the ultimate death of the 
pachyderm, as witnessed by Mr. Fleisch- 
mann, is related. Three photographs of 
different periods of the struggle graphically 
confirm the tale. 

Respecting the destruction of game Mr. 
Selous says :— 


‘¢ When human greed of gain is added to the old 
love of hunting, and both are unrestrained by 
legislation, the speedy extermination of any beast 
or bird which has any market value must neces- 
sarily follow. The errors of the past can never be 
retrieved, but it is to be hoped that now that 
every part of the world has been taken under the 
protection of some civilised state, no species of 
animal or bird which still survives in any consider- 
able numbers will be allowed to become extinct.” 


And he goes on to show that the danger 
now is from native hunters, armed with 
modern weapons, and employed and 
financed by traders, rather than from Euro- 
pean sportsmen. 

The illustrations by E. Caldwell are excel- 
lent, telling well the tale they are intended 
to convey. The volume is well produced, 
and there is an Index. 


Mr. Charles Frederick Holder has already 
written much on the subject of sea-fishing, 
specially on that branch of it which consists 
of capturing monsters, mostly unattractive, 
by means of a short rod and long fine line. 
That the sport has “‘ caught on”’ in America 
the shores of Southern Carolina bear witness: 
but recently they were comparatively 
desolate ; now they are suppliéd with clubs, 
and peopled by those in search of health 
in addition to those who go to fish. The 
amusement, too, has a literature of its 


own, the latest addition being Mr. Holder’s 
Big Game at Sea (Hodder & Stoughton), 
which consists of twenty-three chapters, oF 
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rather short stories, that have already 
appeared in English or American magazines. 
They are written with freshness and vigour ; 
the spelling is that favoured in the States ; 
and they seem, as is not unknown in tales of 
fish, occasionally to verge on the poetical. 
The illustrations show adequately the 
repulsive appearance of much of the “game,” 
but besides these there are many of interest, 
among which may be mentioned ‘ The Puff 
Shark of California and its Eggs’ and ‘ The 
Rose of Paradise Fish ’ (“‘ these photographs 
were taken from life under water at the 
Avalon Zoological Station”); ‘ Avalon, 
Santa Catalina Islands: Home of the 
Tuna Club’; ‘Crowd at Avalon Bay 
watching the Landing of a Big Tuna’; 
and lastly ‘Shooting Flying-fishes, Santa 
Catalina Islands.’ The volume is attractive 
in appearance. 


Mr. W. Dalton has already established a 
reputation by his ‘ Saturday Bridge,’ which 
has reached a fifth impression. The West 
Strand Publishing Company now send us 
his Inferences at Bridge, reprinted with 
additions from The Saturday Review. A 
study of this little treatise will improve the 
game of a good many people who think that 
they are competent, but miss chances 
almost certain to a man with powers of 
inference. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Grace Book I, containing the Records oj 
the University of Cambridge for the Years 
1501-42. Edited by William G. Searle. 
(Cambridge, University Press.)}—The book 
before us is the third of a series of Grace 
Books, the first two—A and B—having been 
published in commemoration of Henry 
Richards Luard, D.D., Fellow of Trinity 
College and Registrary of the University. 
As the Syndics of the University Press have 
undertaken to publish this and the remain- 
ing volumes, we are informed that the 
connexion with Dr. Luard’s name will no 
longer be maintained. For one reason this 
is to be regretted, as Dr. Luard was, and the 
present occupant of his post is, exactly 
what a Registrary should be, not a mere 
business man, but an active and distinguished 
antiquarian scholar. As a matter of course 
Mr. J. W. Clark has had a hand in this 
work, but the brunt of the labour has been 
borne by an equally indefatigable student of 
the past, whose name appears on the title- 


page. 

It will be remembered that Grace Book A 
was edited by Mr. Stanley Leathes, and B 
by the late Miss Mary Bateson. They 
cover the period from a.pD. 1454 to 1544, and 
contain the recepta and expensa for each 
proctorial year, and graces for degrees and 
incorporations down to 1501. Grace Book 

contains nothing but graces brought 
before the University in the critical period 
from 1501 to 1542, during which bluff King 
Hal divorced or decapitated his wives, dis- 
endowed the monasteries, and cut off the 
heads of two academic Chancellors. Cam- 
bridge was naturally distracted by the 
religious changes, but even more so by the 
constant disputes between the University 
and the town. The graces relating to 
these quarrels are not, as is usual, in 
Latin, but in English, presumably that 
there should be no mistake about the towns- 
folk understanding them :— 

“It plese yt yow to be content that doctor 
Croke depute to your vyschancelar extende your 
power and Bag the mayer and other trans- 
ressors and brekares of your pryuyleges and 


yberteyse and y* the sayde doctor in sodoyng and 
for y' dede shalbe borne owt be yow and your 
vnyuersyte.” 





Several indications of a new era appear 
in this Grace Book. In 1534 Henry VIII. 
allowed the University to appoint three 
“‘stationers or printers.” In 1513-14 a 
grace regulating the election of proctors 
foreshadows the modern cycle. Croke 
received an annual stipend of 40s. as Public 
Orator in 1521-2; and Robert Hobbys, one 
of the Esquire Bedells, was made Registrary 
in 1506-7. The Caput begins, though 
the name is not used, to draft graces in 
1526-7, being after 1531-2 elected annually. 
The University was, as far as incorporation 
was concerned, affiliated to many others 
on the Continent, and graduates are ad- 
mitted ad eundem from Angers, Bologna, 
Turin, Ferrara, Orleans, Oxford, Salamanca, 
and Valentia. Those claiming this privilege 
bear, with one exception, English names. 
The University had a proper respect for 
high rank, as the grace presenting the 
degree of M.A. ‘“‘venerabilissimo ac 
nobilissimo viro domino Henrico Percy 
Northumbr’ comiti’’ testifies. It was also 
very strict as to its formalities, but, as at 
present, ever ready to excuse those who 
through sickness were unable to attend to 
their duties. College business was also a 
valid excuse. Cambridge was not a healthy 
place in these early days, and its inhabitants 
periodically fled ob metum pestis. In spite 
of changed conditions this book of graces 
reveals that the University in the sixteenth 
century had the spirit which is still revealed 
in the twentieth. 


Mr. G. H. Kwyisss, Commonwealth 
Statistician, is responsible for the Official 
Year-Book of the Commonwealth of Australia : 
No. I. (1908), published by Messrs. McCarron, 
Bird & Co. of Melbourne for the Common- 
wealth Bureau of Census and Statistics. 
This first Federal Year-Book will be con- 
tinued as a statistical publication, but will 
probably omit the large number of pages 
here given to an historical account of 
Australia and of the Federal movement. 
The Commonwealth Bureau seems to have 
been brought into existence with a care 
which might be expected from a country 
always distinguished for the attention 
bestowed on statistical science. Due 
credit is given to Mr. H. H. Hayter in 
Victoria, and more recently Mr. Coghlan 
in New South Wales, who became well 
known throughout the statistical world by 
the improvements which they introduced. 
Mr. Coghlan’s term of office  Fmccs 1886 
and 1905 was marked by the creation of 
volumes dealing with all Australia, of which 
the present is in some degree a continuation. 

No attempt is made to minimize the 
slowness of the expansion of Australian 
resources and population. The influence 
of droughts and commercial crises is 
pointed out, and shown to account for 
an excess in certain years of departures 
from Australia over arrivals, while the 
natural increase of population by excess 
of births over deaths was abnormally low 
in some of the same years. The unsatis- 
factory nature of the rate of growth of 
population is not concealed, and is, indeed, 
contrasted with that of the United States 
and other countries. The result is that the 
density of population of Australia is only 
14 per cent that of Europe. The years 
between 1900 and 1905 inclusive show an 
almost stationary population, but since that 
period there has been a revival of immigra- 
tion and a consequent increase. 

A matter which we have already dealt 
with in noticing some Colonial statistical 
volumes is that of infant mortality, at one 
time sadly high in Melbourne and in some 
other parts of Australia where the general 
death-rate was satisfactory, and where old 








people of British birth lived to a great age. 
It is now noted that a marked improvement 
has taken place in the infantile death-rate : 
a decrease from over 100 in the first year 
per thousand births to a steady figure of a 
little over 80. New Zealand shows a much 
better figure still, namely, a little over 60 
in a thousand. England and Scotland are 
far as yet from occupying so favourable a 
position, but Ireland has always stood well 
in the list. 

There are interesting new tables of wheat 
yields and total wheat production by 
countries. Australia and New Zealand, as 
well as Canada, do not yet rival the Argentine 
Republic for steady yield; but Canada is, 
of course, increasing her production rapidly, 
while that of Australia must be looked 
upon as being, on the whole, little better 
than stationary in the last few years. India 
continues to stand a good third to the 
United States and Russia. The stationary 
character of the principal sources of Aus- 
tralian wealth is even more marked in gold 
and wool than in wheat. The value of the 
gold raised in Australia and New Zealand 
has now scarcely fluctuated for ten years. 

The chapter on ‘ The Operation of Wage- 
Regulating Laws’ is chiefly concerned with 
Wages Boards in Victoria and South 
Australia, and it answers officially, with an 
unhesitating “ affirmative,” “the question 
whether the operation of the Acts has 
bettered the monetary position of the 
operative.” The authors are equally clear 
that sweating has been prevented in the 
clothing trades, and that the same result 
may be obtained elsewhere by the same 
means. 


Mr. Artuur B. Kerr, a Colonial Office 
clerk, well known among those who have 
to do with ‘“‘the Dominions,” and still 
better in the University of Oxford, pub- 
lishes The Theory of State Succession (Water- 
low & Sons), a dissertation for the degree 
of D.C.L. Many Continental universities 
have long attained a high standard in such 
theses, but we have hitherto lagged behind, 
and usually been content with essays of 
accurate compilation. Mr. Keith has opened 
fresh ground. There exists little upon his 
subject in English, although he duly acknow- 
ledges important foreign works by recent 
predecessors. As, however, Mr. Keith’s 
essay is written with special reference to 
English and Colonial law, it forms, so 
far as we know, virtually the first treatise 
upon a difficult and complicated topic. 
Our author, perhaps, is hampered by trying 
to render intelligible the action of our own 
Government in modern cases. Continental 
Powers have throughout history striven to 
assert a certain continuity of doctrine in 
such matters. The United States has always 
claimed the privilege of contradicting and 
reversing its former policy, to which, how- 
ever, it will often afterwards revert, without 
troubling overmuch about intermediate 
dispatches. The British Government is 
better advised in abstaining as a rule from 
giving reasons for a policy almost invariably 
hand-to-mouth. It is a severe test of the 
ability and learning of Mr. Keith that he 
tries to make a case for us after the event. 
The libraries of the Foreign Office and 
Colonial Office are full of precedents, admir- 
ably compiled and stated. These we keep 
to ourselves, and English law officers of the 
Crown have devoted their highest talent 
and ingenuity rather to avoiding our own 
precedents than basing our action on them. 

There will be found in the pages of Mr. 
Keith a great deal about the effects of the 
vague Vereeniging terms of peace. We 
believe that, in the case of the Netherlands 
South Africa Railway, foreign Governments 
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take differing views on a matter which it is 
not possible rigidly to confine to our own 
British or Colonial Courts. The case of 
Texas is examined, as are the more simple 
instances of Mentone and Venetia. We 
omit the large number in which, as in 
Schleswig-Holstein, might made right. The 
next occasion when such matters are likely 
to assume immediate practical importance 
will, perhaps, be found in a dispute between 
ved and Argentina concerning the re- 
publics of Uruguay and Paraguay. , 

Mr. Keith acknowledges his obligations 
to Prof. Holland, but is far from agreeing 
with that gentleman on all points. 

A Commentary. By John Galsworthy. 
(Grant Richards.)—This book, we take it, 
represents some of Mr, Galsworthy’s notes on 
life, and we may perhaps be justified in 
suggesting that here is some of the raw 
material of his fictional philosophy. It is a 
realistic philosophy, and a humanitarian 
one, something cynical, but always sym- 
pathetic. These sketches are determined 
etchings from life, but have been bitten-in 
without much regard to art. Occasionally 
they err on the side of sentimentalism ; but 
we must give them all the credit of sincerity. 
Mr. Galsworthy is moved by pity and emo- 
tion in these studies of demos and the under- 
world. Had they been written by Mr. 
Gissing, they would have been as earnest, but 
might have lacked some of the bitterness ; 
they would also have lacked the bluntness. 

Tue bibliographical side of The Library 
(Moring) is very prominent in the July 
number. Mr. Plomer contributes an article 
on the work of Bynneman, one of the few 

ood English printers during the reign of 
Elizabeth in which he brings to light several 
important facts. Mr. Gordon Duff points 
out the value of the Subsidy Rolls of 
Henry VIII. not only to workers on the 
topography of London in the first quarter 
of the sixteenth century, but especially for 
the history of printing and kselling. 
They add a number of names of stationers, 
&c., to those at present recognized, and 
prove the existence of a considerable trade 
in books and pamphlets. Mr. Hessels nar- 
rates the incidents of a journey taken to 
collate all the known copies of that mystery 
of early printing, the Donatuses—type and 
block-books. e may hope, when his 
research is completed and his results tabu- 
lated, that the vexed questions of their 
order of publication and approximate date 
will be near a settlement. Mr. Pollard 
describes recent English purchases at the 
British Museum. Since January, 1905, no 
fewer than 222 English books printed before 
1640 have been acquired, including two 
new Caxtons and a W: de Worde of 
1499. An account of the nine quarto plays 
added to the collection is given, and it is 
interesting to note that though seven of them 
were unknown when they were bought, 
two of them in other copies came on the 
market within a twelvemonth. M. Delisle’s 
‘ Souvenirs de Jeunesse’ relates an amusing 
account of the adventures of a “ lost’ 
manuscript of the first importance, contain- 
ing the Strasburg oaths, the oldest monu- 
ment of the French language in existence. 
Mr. Ballinger’s third article on ‘ A Municipal 
Library and its Public’ gives the result of 
his experience as to Lending Libraries, and 
is a contribution of great value. Miss 
Lee’s account of recent foreign literature 
maintains its accustomed level of interest. 


‘THE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE.’ 
July 29, 1908. 
WE have received the following letter 
from Capt. Roald Amundsen, author of the 
above, with reference to the English edition 











of his book, and we shall be very glad if 
you can insert it in your next issue :— 

“‘The editor of The Atheneum sends me this 
morning his journal of the 11th July with a notice 
concerning my book, in which he tells me that I 
have been wrong in some names when I say that 
I passed ‘ through Bellot Strait.’ I have now been 
looking to this, and find that there has been an 
error in the translation of my book, which please 
state as follows. In the original text, p. 44, I say, 
in speaking about the Bellot Strait: ‘Kl. 8 om 
morgenen rte vi saa straedet,’ which has 
been translated by you: ‘At 8 a.m. we passed 
through the strait’; but ought to have been, 
‘At 8 A.M. we the strait,’ not through. It 
is a very bad mistake, which ought to be rectified, 
as the difference is a very great one to everybody 
who studies the geography of the book.” 


A. ConsTABLE & Co. 








‘PENTLAND WALKS.’ 
Edinburgh, July 27, 1908. 

In your generous notice of my book last 
week the reviewer points out certain omis- 
sions in the Bibliography. Allow me to 
say that in a second edition, ready this week, 
the list of books, including most of those 
mentioned, has been increased by about a 
page. I never intended, however, to be so 
a but rather to give books that 
would be easily available and serviceable. 

My experience differs from that of the 
reviewer as to the Pentland hills not being 
now tramped so much as twenty years ago. 
In these days of the tyranny of motors on 
highways and miniature dust storms, hill- 
paths are more sought after than ever. A 
Pentland innkeeper remarked to me only 
the other day that the number of hill- 
walkers was on the increase. Then those 
interested must be numerous, for they 
have bought up the first edition of ‘ Pentland 
Walks’ in little over a month. 

Thomas Carlyle, though he walked, did 
also indulge in coach drives in his student 
days, to and from Dumfriesshire. See two 
eloquent descriptions of the discomforts 
of the coach drives in winter (‘ Early Letters,’ 
edited by C. E. Norton, vol. i. pp. 27 and 57). 
In this last case he was snowed up at 
Broughton Inn, and slept, or rather did not 
sleep, with two Irishmen in one bed, the 
middle person relieving his feelings with the 
exclamation, ‘‘ Merciful Heaven, preserve 
my soul! What will become of me now ?” 

My reason for not attempting much 
description of the hills is that in a guide-book 
merely descriptive matter often becomes 
inept and irrelevant to the reader. Each 
pedestrian sees for himself what he has the 
gift to see. The two chapters on ‘ Pentland 
Geology,’ revised and partly written by Dr. 
Peach, may serve to show at least, according 
to the latest geological surveys, how the 
hills assumed their present form, before and 
after the Ice Age. 

Another a: I have the authority of 
Mr. W. Eagle Clarke, Keeper of the Natural 
History epartment, Royal Scottish 
Museum, who revised the list, for saying 
that no bird has been omitted from the 
Pentland list that is of interest and import- 
ance. ROBERT COCHRANE. 








WOMAN’S RIGHTS: EARLY 
PAMPHLET. 
9, Elsworthy Terrace, N.W. 

SomE time ago I was looking up ‘‘Sophia”’ 
in the British Museum Library (with a view 
to getting it reprinted), and I can give your 
readers all details, even to press-marks, of 
the various editions :— 

1739. Woman not inferior to Man. By Sophia, 
@ person of quality. 498. b, 29(1). 





By a Gentle- 


1739. Man superior to Woman. 
man. 498. b. 29. 

1740. Woman not inferior to Man. (Second edi- 
tion.) 8415. cec. 12. 

1740. Woman’s Superior Excellence over Man. 
By Sophia. 1031. £ 8. 

1751. Beauty’s Triumph. (A collection of all 
three pamphlets, evidently by Sophia’s friends.) 
8416. e. 29. 

I was unable to unearth any information 
about Sophia’s personality. I could not by 
advertisement secure a copy of the book, 
so I had it transcribed from the British 
Museum copy. I should be happy to lend 
my copy to Miss Gordon if she wishes to 
read it. 

I may add that since I had it transcribed 
two copies have come on the market—one 
at 8s., which I was too late to secure; the 
other at 18s. I do not know into whose 
hands they have fallen. 

MARGARET ROBERTSON. 








MEDIAZVAL CURRENCY. 
1, Marloes Road, W. 

Can any expert clear up the problem 
which I am about tostate ? On October 7th, 
1423, the manants of Domremy and Greux 
acknowledged, in a formal document, that 
they paid protection in money to Robert 
de Saarbruck, Damoiseau de Commercy. 
The sum was two gros for oe household ; 
a widow paid only one gros (Siméon Luce, 
‘Jeanne d’Arc & Domremy: Preuves,’ 

. 97-100). From another document of 
March 3lst, 1427, we learn that “ about 
1423” the villagers and their seigneur (not 
mentioned in the paper of October 7th, 
1423) had owed to the Damoiseau 220 
écus d’or, and held his receipt for a 
of the money. There were details which 
do not affect these facts. 

Now M. Luce (op. cit., p. 359, note 2) 
writes: ‘This sum [220 écus d'or] came, 
no doubt, from the tax of two gros for each 
hearth levied on October 7th, 1423, by 
Robert de Saarbruck, Damoiseau de Com- 
mercy.” 

Now Domremy is said to have contained 
thirty households. State it as forty house- 
holds, with as many in Greux, two gros for 
each makes 160 gros. But how many gros 
go to the écu dor? In the ‘New English 
Dictionary,’ under “‘ groat,”” we find that, 
in England at this period, the groat is called 
gros in French, and the groat is fourpence. 
In Dezobry and Bachelet’s ‘ Dictionnaire 
de Biographie et d'Histoire’ the gros is a 
silver coin, worth twelve deniers or one sou, 
and twenty-five gros go to the écu d’or. If 
this be correct, the sum of 160 gros paid 
by Domremy and Greux is equivalent, not 
to 220 écus d’or, but to less than 7 écus d'or! 
Quite certainly 220 écus d’or is a much larger 
sum than the tax of two gros for each house- 
hold. It is incredible that the villagers paid 
annually 220 écus d’or in blackmail, though 
what their seigneur may have paid is another 
question. 

I find that on May 10th-14th, 1428, the 
** pauvres heritiers, laboureurs, et autres, 
gens du commune de la baronnie de Craon 
en Anjou” promised 5,000 écus d’or, the 
Churchmen 500, and the nobles 1,200, to 
Georges de la Trémoille, their seigneur, 
“on condition that he will secure for them 
total abstinence from war with the English 
and their allies, and discharge. his garrison 
in the town of Craon, and relieve them from 
all exactions of the English and the people 
of the King of France” (‘ Les La Trémoille,’ 
vol. i. pp. 172, 173, Nantes, 1890). 

La Trémoille notoriously had a foot 
(more Hibernico) in all three camps, English, 
French, and Burgundian, and might secure 
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a local peace for his barony of Craon. The 
Damoiseau de Commercy was alternately 
French and Burgundian, and I suggest that, 
for 220 écus d’or, he promised to secure a 
local peace for Domremy, Greux, and their 
seigneur, Henri d’Ogevilliers, while he also 
levied a yearly tax of, say, 160 gros from the 
villagers. But perhaps some expert in 
currency can show that about 160 gros is 
equivalent to 220 écus dor. If not, M. 
Siméon Luce made an unexpected error. 
A. Lana. 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 
Theology. 

Awakening, An, and a Crisis, 1/ net. Two articles on the 
Reform Movement in Italy, translated by Mrs. Matheson 
and revised by Signor Dalla Vecchia. 

Martin (Prof. G. Currie), The New Guinea Mission, 6d. net. 
The story of its pioneers and its progress. In Hand- 
books to our Mission Fields. 

Miller (A. V.), Sermons on Modern Spiritualism, 2/6 net. 

Pag Sam Jon Zang: Part I. History of the Rise, Progress, 
and Downfall of Buddhism in India, by Sumpa Khan-po 
= Pal Jor, 3 ru Edited, with a list of contents 
and an Analytical Index in English, by Cri Sarat Chan- 
dra Das. 

Rejected King, The, by an Old Disciple, 2/6 net. A 
summary of religious history and Christian hope from 
Adam to modern times. 

Telford (J.), Man’s Partnership with Divine Providence, 3/6. 
The Th - — Fernley Lecture. 

= (G.), zevalism, 4/ net. A reply to Cardinal 

ercier. 


Law. 

Belmonte (B. E. J. C.), The Law of Inheritance ab In- 
testato, 40/ 

Wilshere (A. M.), An Analysis of Williams on the Law of 
Real Property, 5/. 

Fine Art and Archeology. 

Brooke (M. W. H. L.), The Great Pyramid of Gizeh, 7/6 net. 
Illustrated. 

Cambridge Antiquarian Society: Catalogue of the First 
Exhibition of; Portraits and Cambridge Caricatures to 
1840, held in the Fitzwilliam Museum, May and June 
this year, 1/.—Proceedings of the Society, 21 Oct.—2 Dec., 
1907, 2/6 net. 

United States National Museum, Proceedings: No. 1616, 
Decorative Designs of Alaskan Needle-cases, by F. Boas. 

Pictures and Engravings. 

Kemp-Welch (Lucy E.), Cavaliers. Print, 21/; Artist’s 

Proof, 84/. 


cid Poetry and the Drama. 

Bradford (Rev. E. E.), Sonnets, Songs, and Ballads, 2/6 net. 
Some of the verses have already appeared in magazines. 

Falbe (L. C.), Sabbioneta, 3/6. A drama in three acts, 
founded on an historical incident. 

Shakespeare, The Merry Wives of Windsor ; The Winter's 
Tale, 2/6 net each. Old Spelling Edition. 

— (J. T.) The Harp, 2/6. Original poems. 

‘dition. 

Wood (F. B.), Songs of Manhood, 5/. The author is from 
Newfoundland, and his verses are the product of scanty 
leisure after business hours. 

Bibliography. 

Hunt (C. H.) and Montgomery (W. T.), Catalogue of Books 
forthe Young in the Central Public Library, Bootle. 
New Edition. 

Lincoln Public Library, Fourteenth Annual Report. 

Political Economy. 

Shaw (Bernard), The Commonsense of Municipal Trading, 

6d. net. In the Fabian Socialist Series, with new 


Preface. 
Weld (L. D. H.), Private Freight Cars and American Rail- 
ways, 6/. One of the Columbia University Studies. 
Whitin (E. S.), Factory Legislation in Maine, 4/. Another 
Columbia Study. 
History and Biography. 
Beaven (Rev. A. B.), The Aldermen of the City of London, 


21/net. With notes on the Parliamentary representa- 
tion of the City, the Aldermen, the Livery Companies, 


&e. 

Berry (W. Grinton), Bishop Hannington, 1/6. The life and 
adventures of a missionary hero, with coloured plates 
and other illustrations. 

Calendar of the Patent Rolls, Henry [II. 1247-58, preserved 
in the Public Record Office, 15/ 

Calendar of the State Papers relating to Ireland, 1666-9, 
orn in the Public Record Office, 15/. Edited by 

. P. Mahaffy. 

Calendar of Treasury Books, 1669-72, preserved in the Public 
Record Office, Vol. IIL Parts I. and IL, 15/ each. 
Edited by W. A. Shaw. 

Chaddock (R. E.), Ohio before 1850, 6/. A third Columbia 
University Study. 

Chronicle of John of Worcester, 1118-40, 7/6. The con- 
tinuation of the ‘Chronicon ex Chronicis’ of Florence 
of Worcester. Edited from a manuscript at Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, by J. R. H. Weaver. In 
Anecdota Oxoniens' 

Cook (T. A.) and Nickalls (G.), Thomas Doggett, ec ye 

who founded the 


Second 





10/6 net. History of the ¢ di 
race for Doggett’s Coat and Badge, with numerous 
illustrations. 


Fea (Allan), James II. and his Wives, 12/6 net. With 40 
illustrations. 

Henriques (H. S. Q.), The Jews and the English Law, 
10/6 net. A series of ten articles dealing with legal 
problems, and intended to be read by the general 
reader as well as the lawyer. 








M‘Callum (J. L.), James Annand, M.P., 2/6 net. With an 
Introduction by J. W. Crombie, M.P: 

MacLear (A. B.), Early New England Towns, 6/. A fourth 
Columbia University Study. 

Meynier (V.), France and Germany, 2/. Studies from the 
Peace of Frankfort in 1871 to the Peace of Algesiras in 


1906. 

Short History of the Black Watch (Royal Highlanders), 
1725-1907, 6/ net. Also includes an account of the 
Second Battalion in the South African War, 1899-1902. 

— (W. R.), Italica, 6/net. Studies in Italian life and 
etters. 


Geography and Travel. 

Bacon’s Road Atlas: Section A. North of England. 
Section B. South-West England. Section C. South- 
East England, 2/6 net each. 

Gregory (J. W.), Geography, Structural, Physical and Com- 

rative, 6/ net. 

Practical Swiss Guide, 1908, 4/. 

Sullivan (T. R.), Lands of Summer, 6/ net. Sketches in 
Italy, Sicily, and Greece. 

Woods (H. C.), Washed by Four Seas, 7/6 net. An English 
officer’s travels in the Near East, with an Introduction 
by Sir Martin Conway, and illustrated by over 60 of the 
author’s photographs. 

Sports and Pastimes. 

Racing Calendar, April 1, 1907, to March 31, 1908, 15/ net. 

Rules of Sport, 1/ net. With a Preface by Theodore A. 
Cook. e International Code of Rules for all compe- 
titions in the Olympic Games. 

Education. 

Holman (H.), Pestalozzi, 3/ net. An account of his life and 
work, with 4 illustrations and diagrams in the text. 
Philology. 

Cartwright (B. O.), A Siamese-English Dictionary, 21/6 net. 
Entente Cordiale, par J. Bonhomme et J. Bull, 2d. Com- 

mon phrases in French and English. 

Harbottle (T. B.) and Dalbiac (Col. P. H.), Dictionary of 
Quotations (French), 3/6 net. With indexes of authors 
and subjects. New Edition. 

School- Books. 

Allen (P. S8.), Selections from Erasmus, 3/6. Contains Life 
of Erasmus, five illustrations, notes, and vocabulary of 
special words, 

Loder (Lady Louise), Chronological Table from 4000 B.c. to 
1900 A.D., 6 sheets, unmounted, 5/; mounted, 10/6 

Plato: Apology of Socrates, 2/6. Edited by H. Williamson. 

Robeson (F. E.), Graduated French Exercises and Question- 
naires on Accidence and Syntax, 3/6. From the earliest 
stages up to the Subjunctive Mood. 

Thouaille (A.), A Second Course in Colloquial French, 2/6. 
With 6 illustrations. 

Young (E.), A Rational Geography, Part III., 1/6. Deals 
with scales and direction, surveying, projections, 
geology, flora and fauna, Asia, Australasia. 

Science. 

Andrews (W. S.), Magic Squares and Cubes, 7/6 net. 

Arner (G. B. L.), Consanguineous Marriages in the American 
Population, 3/. A fifth Columbia University Study. 

Astronomical Society, Monthly Notices, June, 2/6 

Cyclopedia of American Agriculture, Vol. III., 21/ net. 
Edited by L. H. Bailey. 

Dahlgren (U.) and Kepner (W. A.), A Textbook of the Prin- 
ciples of Animal Histology, 16/ net. 

Dutton (A. 8.), The National Physique, 5/ net. ; 

Hankins (F. H.), Adolphe Quetelet as Statistician, 5/. 
Another Columbia University Study. 

Harker (A.), The Geology of the Small Isles of Inverness- 
shire (Rum, Canna, Eigg, Muck, &c.), Sheet 60, Scot- 
land, 4/6. Also contains contributions by G. Barrow. 
In Memoirs of the Geological Survey. 

Harrison (N.), Practical Alternating Currents, 10/6 net. 

Nicolson (J. T.) and Smith (Dempster), Lathe Design for 
High and Low S Steels, 18/ net. 

Richardson (K. J.), The Modern Steam Engine, 7/6 net. A 
treatise dealing with theory, design, construction, and 
use, with 300 illustrations. 

Segerblom (W.), Laboratory Manual of Qualitative Analysis, 
3, 


United States, National Museum, Proceedings: No. 1614, 
On some New and Old Species of Carboniferous Fossils, 
by G. H. Girty; No. 1615, On a Collection of Feather 
Stars, or Comatulids, from Japan, by A. H. Clark. 

Westell (W. Percival) and Cooper (C. S.), The Youn 
Botanist, 3/6 net. With 8 coloured and 63 black-and- 
white plates drawn from nature by C. F. Newall. 

Youngson (P.), Board of Trade Arithmetic for First-Class 
Engineers, 3/ net. 


Fiction. 

Benson (E. F.), The Blotting Book, 2/6. A tale of a murder 
and wrongful accusation. 

Blyth (J.), The Smallholder, 6/. One of the author's rustic 
studies, with the thesis that education, as ordinarily 
understood, is wasted on the man who works on the 
land.—Amazement, 1/ net. New Edition. For former 
notice see Athen., Feb. 23, 1907, p. 222. 

Bowden (H. Park), Drama in Mid-Air,1/. Eight stories of 
ballooning adventures. 

Fitz-Graeme (C.), Capt. Tinker, 1/, Recounts the weird 
doings of the hero. 

Lilburn‘(A.), Rose Campion’s Platonic, 6/. 

Norris H. L.), Chinaside, 1/6. A series of Chinese sketches. 

Oxenham (J.), The Song of Hyacinth, and other stories, 6/. 
Twelve short stories. : 

Wales (Hubert), The Old Allegiance, 6/. Deals with the 
adventures of two University students—one accom- 

anied by a young, step-mother—on an island peopled 
miscreants. ith 8 illustrations by H. R. Millar. 

Weyman (Stanley J.), The Wild Geese, 6/. Has to do with 
a small Irish rebellion of the early Mg mae century 
and the hero who frustrates it, and thus saves the 
heroine. Illustrated by W. H. Margetson. 

Written in Red, by the Author of ‘A Time of Terror,’ 3/6. 
The story of a murder, the pursuit and discovery of the 
murderer being narrated by a young lawyer of Staple 
Inn. 


Juvenile Books. 
Kingsley (C.), The Water-Babies, 1/ net. New Edition, with 
100 illustrations by Linley Sambourne. 





Stables (Gordon), From Slum to rter-Deck. " 
trated by Alfred Pearse, -_ aosndibgges: 

Stories for You and Me, by Mother Mary Salome, 2/6 

General Literature. 

Lawson (R.), New Truths for Old, 2/6 net. A collection of 
essays, some of which have already appeared in 
magazines. 

Livingstone College Year-Book, 1908, 6d. A record of a 
year's work at Livingstone College, Leyton, E. 

Mond (F.), The Burden of Woman, 1/6 net. A compilation 
of ed diversified views on the relations of the sexes. 

More (P. E.), Shelburne Essays, 5/ net. Fifth Series, 
Essays on Dickens, Mrs. Gaskell, Wotton, Gissing 
the Greek Anthology, and other subjects. 

Peck (G. R.), The Kingdom of Light, 4/ net. Selected 
papers read to a Summer Club in America. 

Sedgwick (H. D.), The New American Type, and other 

ssays, 6/ net. The other essays include papers on 

_ Mrs. Wharton, American Colleges, and Mark Twain. 

Shand (A. Innes), Memories of Gardens, 10/6 net. Witha 
Memoir by Sir Rowland Blennerhassett. Illustrated. 
A volume of varied interest by an able journalist. 

Pamphlets. 

Catholic Record Society, Fourth Report. 

Manson (Sir P.), Tropical Research in its Relation to the 
Missionary Enterprise. An address delivered at 
Livingstone College on June 29, 


FOREIGN. 
Theology. 
note (H.), Augustin: Studien zu seiner geist. Entwicklg., 
m 


Burckhardt (G. E.), Die Anfiange e. geschichtlichen Funda- 

mentierung der Religionsphilosophie, 2m. 40. 
Philosophy. 

Losskij (N.), Die Grundle ng des Intuitivismus: eine 

propadeut. Erkenntnistheorie, iibers. v. J. Strauch. §m. 
History and Biography. 

Déprez (E.), Les Volontaires nationaux, 1791-3 : Etude sur 
la Formation et l’Organisation des Bataillons d’aprés 
les Archives communales et départementales. sub- 
stantial volume published under the direction of the 
Section historique de l’Etat-Major de l’Armée. 

Montgelas (Graf M. J. v.), Denkwiirdigkeiten iib. die innere 
Staatsverwaltung — (1799-1817), hrsg. v. G. Laub- 
mann u. M. Doeberl, 7m. 

Verly (Baron A.), Les Etapes douloureuses, 6fr. Deals 
especially with the part played by the Emperor 
Napoleon before Sedan, and numerous illustrations 

Geography and Travel. 

Huret (J.), En Allemagne: de Hambourg aux Marches de 
Pologne, 3fr. 50. 

Peters (C.), Ophir nach den neuesten Forschungen, 1m. 
Relates to the identification of Soloman’s Ophir. 

Folk-lore. 
Aufgaben u. Ziele der vergleichenden 


Lessmann (H.), r 
Part 4 of the Mythologische 


we forschung, 2m. 
Bibliothek. 
s Fiction. 
Ardel (H.), L’Eté de Guillemette, 3fr. 50. 
General Literature. 
Williams (J. K.), L’Art d’étre heureux, Ofr. 90. Aims at 
showing how to attain good spirits, good health, and 
good fortune. 


*,* All Books received at the Office up to Wednesday 
Morning will be included in this List unless previously 
noted. Publishers are requested to state prices when 
sending Books. 








Literary Gossip. 

The International in its August number 
will give special prominence to technical 
matters, scienceand invention. Theeditor’s 
review will be devoted to ‘ Technical 
Science and Culture’; and there will be 
articles on ‘The Present and Future of 
Aerial Navigation,’ and on ‘The Progress 
of Polar Exploration,’ by Mr. M. J. Lede- 
boer and Dr. R. Hennig respectively. 
Among the subjects treated will be ‘ New 
Developments in Wireless Telegraphy,’ 
and ‘ The Ultra Microscope.’ Important 
articles in other fields will be ‘ Railroad 
Regulation in America,’ by Mr. Carl 8S. 
Vrooman; ‘Labour Co-Partnership,’ by 
Mr. F. Maddison, M.P.; and ‘The Aims 
of Indian Art,’ by Mr. A. K. Coomara- 
swamya. 

Tue August number of The Dickensian 
should appeal to the many Americans 
now staying in this country, for it is 
devoted entirely to Dickens and America. 
Original articles have been contributed 
by American writers, and include ‘ The 
Influence of Dickens in America,’ by Dr. 
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Henry Leffmann; ‘The First and Last 
Dickens Banquet in the United States,’ 
by Mr. George Kilwins; and ‘ American 
Parodies on Dickens’s ‘‘ American Notes,”’ 
by Mr. W. Glyde Wilkins. ‘How America 
welcomed Dickens in 1842’ and ‘The 
Humour of Dickens as it appealed to 
Americans in 1838’ are reprinted from 
American papers of the period. The 
illustrations include the portrait bust of 
Dickens by the American sculptor H. 
Dexter, a picture of the Great Boz Ball in 
New York, ‘ Dickens bidding Good-bye to 
John Bull,’ and a cartoon from Harper's 
Weekly. 

Messrs. ArtHuR DovsLEpAY & Co. 
are about to publish, in two volumes, a 
new issue of Evelyn’s ‘Sylva,’ with an 
essay on the life and works of the author 
by Dr. J. Nisbet, who is an authority on 
forestry. 

Tue forthcomi number of The 
Classical Review will contain articles by 
the Rev. J. B. Mayor and Mr. H. W. 
Garrod on Virgil’s ‘ Messianic Eclogue’ 
and by Dr. Frazer on a detail of Nemi. 

Next week we shall publish a remark- 
able ~~ by the late Francis Thompson 
which was found among his papers, and 
which is entitled ‘In no Strange Land.’ 

PRESIDENT RoosEvELT has undertaken 
to write for Messrs. Scribner some serial 
stories in connexion with his big-game 
hunting expedition next year. He is also 
under contract with Messrs. Putnam to 
finish, as soon as he is released from his 
political duties, his historical work ‘ The 
Winning of the West.’ 

Tue original of Hawthorne’s ‘ House 
with the Seven Gables’ at Salem, 
Massachusetts, was recently sold, and is 
to become a Settlement building. 

Two papers by Ouida, which have been 
held over by express agreement until her 
death, are to appear in an early number 
of Lippincott’s Magazine. They are said 
to deal with matters of interest to 
women. 

Tue number for July-August of the 
Revue germanique contains two long articles 
of great interest: one on Hellenism in 
Goethe and Nietzsche, by M. Henry Bauér, 
and another on the intuitionsof Pantheism 
among the English Romantics, especially 
Wordsworth, by M. L. Cazamian. There 
are several reviews of a competent cha- 
racter; and the bibliography of current 
books and articles is well done. 

ARRANGEMENTS have been made for 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s forthcoming work 
on ‘ Capital and Labour’ to be published 
by Messrs. George Allen & Sons. 

Ir has been decided to hold a 
Book-Trade Dinner in London next 
October. This is being organized by the 
newly formed Publishers’ Circle, with the 
approval of the principal members of the 
Publishers’ Association. The President of 
the Association, Mr. Edward Bell, will 
take the chair, and Mr. H. W. Keay, the 
President of the Booksellers’ Association, 
has joined the organizing Committee. The 
ae meee has received the approval of the 

mmittee of 'the Society of Authors, and 


several well-known writers will attend as 
the guests of their publishers. Invitations 
have also been sent to a few representa- 
tive publishers and booksellers on the 
Continent. Mr. F. Hanson, Vice-President 
of the Booksellers’ Association, is acting 
as the treasurer of the dinner Committee, 
and Mr. A. D. Power, of the Publishers’ 
Circle, as hon. secretary. Further particu- 
lars will be announced in due course. 


Pror. W. RIPpPMANN writes :— 

“In your issue of July 18th you have a 
note about the Holiday Course for Foreigners 
arranged by the University of London. 
By an oversight, you state that 810 students 
attended the lectures and classes last year ; 
this is, however, the total for the four years 
1904 to 1907. Last year we had 248 students, 
and this year we have about 260; in both 
cases the numbers were limited. This year 
we have been compelled to refuse about 
50 applications. 

**T venture to ask you to insert this correc- 
tion, as our Holiday Course might be dis- 
credited if it were thought that our numbers 
were very large. Past experience has led 
us to believe that it is difficult to deal 
satisfactorily with any number greatly in 
excess of 250.” 

THe Dublin branch of the Alliance 
Frangaise announce Lectures for the 
coming session by M. Achille Legard, 
Prof. Gerothwohl, M. Raymond Recouly, 
and Prof. Salmon. A number of books 
by modern French authors have been 
added to the library, and the membership 
of the branch has grown considerably 
during the past few months. 


Tue first Librarian of the Guildhall 
Library,William Herbert—author of ‘ The 
History of the City Companies ’ and ‘ The 
Inns of Court ’—left behind him a MS. 
history of the Boar’s Head Tavern, and 
this MS. has been lately presented to the 
Guildhall Library by the executors of the 
widow of Mr. Herbert’s grandson. 


Pror. J. 8. P. Tatiock of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, who last year brought 
out for the Chaucer Society an important 
volume on ‘ The Development and Chrono- 
logy of Chaucer’s Works,’ is now in Lon- 
don, collating with the MSS. his selections 
from Layamon for a volume in the Belles- 
Lettres Series, Section II., Middle English 
Literature. The general editor is Prof. 
Ewald Fliigel. 


Pror. WALLACE of Lincoln, Nebraska, 
who three years ago discovered the suit 
of Shakspeare and others for the title- 
deeds of their Blackfriars houses, has since 
found a store of important documents 
bearing on the ownership of the Globe 
and Blackfriars theatres, the Children 
of the Chapel, and the history of the 
drama; but he is keeping the details 
till he publishes his book on his finds. Of 
the documents themselves there will be 
ultimately three or four volumes. 


THe ReEPorT ON THE MORAL AND 
MATERIAL PROGRESS OF INDIA furnishes 
some interesting literary facts. A bold 
attempt at Shakspearian criticism has, 
it is recorded, been made in ‘ Othello Un- 
veiled,’ the discoveries of which have, 





we fear, not been widely appreciated by 
Western scholarship. We also hear of 








fairly good translations of ‘ Measure for 
Measure’ into Gujarati, and ‘The 
Tempest’ into Marathi. There has been 
issued a series of novels ‘ comparable 
to the modern English society novels, 
exhibiting the extravagance and im- 
morality of the Parsi ‘smart set.’” In 
Philosophy, Mr. Phadha continues his 
account of Spencer’s ‘ Principles of Socio- 
logy’ in Marathi. We have also ‘The 
Political Philosophy of Burke’ in the 
same language ; and under Voyages and 
Travel we note a fairly comprehensive 
sketch of Nepal by a Marathi writer. A 
new history whitewashes Seraj-ud-daula, 
and describes the Black Hole of Calcutta 
as a myth invented by Holwell, and 
resuscitated by Lord Curzon. 


Tuomas Frost has died at Littleover, 
near Derby. He was born at Croydon in 
1821, and in his younger days was a well- 
known Chartist. He was a tireless worker 
and writer. Mr. Frost was the author of 
‘The Old Showmen and the Old London 
Fairs,’ ‘In Kent with Charles Dickens,’ 
and some fiction. 


THE French obituary of the last few 
days includes M. Camille Chabaneau, a 
distinguished philologist and a Corre- 
sponding Member of the Académie des 
Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. Born at 
Nontron (where he died) in 1831, he was 
the author of ‘ La Grammaire Limousine,’ 
and of many other books. 


Tue death is also announced of Madame 
Jane de la Vaudiére, a native of Paris, in 
her forty-sixth year. She was the author 
of some popular, but not very edifying, 
romances and verses. 


THE well-known book-lover M. de 
Naurois, who died recently, has be- 
queathed to the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
an important collection of manuscripts of 
authors of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, some of them annotated by Jean 
and Louis Racine and André Chénier. 
There are also included in the bequest 
autograph letters of Jean Racine, Rousseau 
Voltaire, and others. The MSS. of Louis 
Racine comprise odes, psalms, and 
schemes for projected works. 


THE death in his seventy-seventh year 
is announced from St. Petersburg of the 
Professor of German Literature at the 
University of that city, Peter Weinberg. 
He translated many important German 
authors, especially Heine, Borne, and 
other representatives of Young Germany, 
whose views he wished to introduce into 
Russia. Victor Hugo, Shelley, and Byron 
were also translated by him. 


WE note the issue of the following 
Government Publications : Annual Report 
of the Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction for Ireland (2s. 8d.) ; 
List of Chancery Rolls in the Public 
Record Office (10s.); Regulations for 
Training of Teachers for Secondary 


Schools (ld.); Annual Report on the 
Mint, with a few plates (ls.); and five 
Revised Drafts of Charters for Irish 
Universities and Colleges, under the Irish 
Universities Bill (7d. the lot) 
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The Vertebrate Fauna of North Wales. 
By H. E. Forrest. (Witherby & Co.) 


Tue need for a standard book on the 
vertebrates of the Principality has long 
been recognized, and now that this 
‘Fauna of North Wales’ is published by 
subscription, it is, as stated in the Preface, 


“to a great extent a pioneer work. The 
whole of Montgomeryshire, Snowdonia, and 
the central parts of the district were prac- 
tically unknown to the zoologist, whilst 
only the birds of the remaining portions 
had received adequate treatment.” 


Incidentally Mr. Forrest regrets that the 
majority of naturalists have almost con- 
fined their attention to ornithology. 
With the co-operation of a great number 
of contributors, the task has been accom- 
plished in the comparatively short time 
of seven years, and with a thoroughness 
that is beyond praise. The mass of data 
has been carefully sifted, and utilized 
to the best advantage. 

The interesting group of prehistoric mam- 
mals is first disposed of in a few pages, 
which summarize the researches of those 
who have explored the limestone caves of 
Denbighshire ; a few notes are appropriately 
added on the Vaynol wild cattle. Of 
the eight bats recorded, the two examples 
of the greater horseshoe bat are remarkable 
as occurring a good deal to the north of 
any haunt previously known. Eight 
mammals (including the wild boar, the 
bear, and the wolf) have become extinct 
within the historic period. Others (such 
as the pine marten and the polecat), 
though gradually approaching extinction, 
are not uncommon in the wilder parts of 
Carnarvon and Merioneth. The marten 
has to a great extent forsaken the woods 
in favour of the rocks, from which it is 
not easily dislodged. When tracked in 
the snow, this creature has been found to 
return in a circuit of fifteen miles to the 
spot from which it started. The most 
interesting fact about the fox (which here 
is ruthlessly shot as vermin when it can 
be driven out of the boulders by terriers) 
is that in Anglesey it is declared not to 
be indigenous, although it is common 
enough just across the narrow straits on 
the mainland. Similarly the badger was 
not known in the island until com- 
paratively recent times, and even now is 
established at only one spot, Plas Newydd 
Park, which is close to the Menai Bridge. 
It is suggested that the badgers crossed 
og originally in some such manner as 
this :— 


“It is quite conceivable that a pair during 
their usual nocturnal ramble might stray 
on to the bridge ; a vehicle coming on behind 
them would cut off their retreat, and the 
timid creatures would run before it to the 
other side, there to take refuge in the nearest 
available wooded retreat. Once there, and 
overtaken by the daylight, they would not 
be likely to venture back over the bridge.” 


The badger has shown itself particularly 
partial to hedgehogs, and, as it invariably 
turns the skin inside out, the discovery 





of such a trophy is a sure indication of 
its presence in the neighbourhood. 

In writing of the shrews Mr. Forrest 
lays emphasis on the fact that they are 
not a kind of mice; even naturalists, he 
complains, frequently urge on behalf of 
the barn owl that it destroys quantities 
of mice and shrews, the inference being 
that the latter, like the mice, are de- 
structive to the crops. On the contrary, 


“the shrew is an insectivorous animal, and 
it is almost the only mammal in this country 
that feeds on insects on the ground, so that 
it is one of the farmer’s best friends.” 


Of course, to carry the argument to its 
logical conclusion, it should be shown that 
this food consists of injurious insects, 
and not of those which are themselves 
useful in preying upon such pests. It 
has been impossible to determine the 
exact status of the harvest mouse, owing 
to the inability of country people to dis- 
criminate between this species and the 
field vole. Similar difficulties arise in 
the case of some of the birds ; for instance, 
the tree pipit is so generally confused 
with the woodlark that the records 
become more than dubious, and con- 
sequently only a meagre account of the 
latter is forthcoming. As elsewhere, the 
old English black rat has been completely 
ousted by the brown invader ; but neither 
is properly indigenous in Britain, and the 
author points to the significant fact that 
there is no word for them in the Welsh 
language—they are simply called “big 
mice.” All the available evidence is 
given on the subject of a “small red rat 
of Anglesey,” which was plentiful a few 
years ago, but seems to have been virtu- 
ally exterminated by the common brown 
rat before its species was satisfactorily 
determined ; Mr. Forrest is inclined to 
put it down as a vole of some kind. 

An interesting feature of the book is 
that which deals with the etymology and 
meaning of the various Welsh names in 
common use, apart from “ book ” names. 
Frequently birds and animals are described 
by distinguishing characteristics that do 
not correspond with any of the English 
names. Thus the swift is the “ black 
bird of the church”; the gannet, the 
“* clear-eyed goose”; the chaffinch, “ top 
of the wood” or “ jin-jin” (call note) ; 
the cormorant, the “shy (or dumb) 
crow” or “ Llandudno Lad”; the lesser 
spotted woodpecker, the “oak - tree 
mouse”; the nightjar, the “ spinner ”’ ; 
the starling, the ‘“chatterer” ; the dab- 
chick, “little tail-foot ” ; and the heron, 
“ crack-a-ding-dong ” (from its clanging 
cry). The barn and tawny owls, from 
their general uncanniness, are both named 
the “ corpse bird.” 

Many important facts are summarized 
in the pages on bird-migration routes, 
based chiefly on the findings of the recent 
B.0.C. Migration Committee and previous 
British Association reports. To take an 
isolated instance, the main northward 
passage of the white wagtail can be accu- 
rately traced along the west coast; with 
a short cut by the Conway valley; but, 
curiously enough, this species is not at all 





in evidence on the return journey in the 
autumn, although it is observed constant}: 
along the western coast of Scotland. 
The east coast is generally more used 
than the west in the autumn, and for 
the most part the migrants travelling by 
the Welsh-coast route are not of the same 
species as those of the spring. As a 
single observer on the spot, Mr. G. H. 
Caton Haigh has contributed invaluable 
evidence covering the last thirty years. 

We may now notice briefly a few 

of those birds which lend special distinc- 
tion to the avifauna of the district. Not 
least among these is the ‘“ common” 
buzzard, which is described as a not 
uncommon resident in the west, in a few 
favoured parts actually deserving its 
generally misapplied epithet. It is here 
definitely stated that in these mountain 
fastnesses it rears, or attempts to rear, 
two broods in the year; but a reviewer 
in a contemporary has already detected 
this unfortunate error, which Mr. Forrest 
himself is most anxious to overtake as far 
as possible. The omission of the word 
never has exactly reversed the intended 
meaning. Though it is usually regarded 
as a particularly sluggish and lethargic 
bird of prey, it is now well known that 
individuals are full of pugnacity, and 
Mr. O. R. Owen tells a graphic story of 
fierce and determined attacks made on him 
when he was searching on a mountain 
cliff. “The most striking sight,” he says, 
“was when the Buzzard, after hovering 
for a few moments in mid-air, would come 
down with wings half-closed at lightni 
speed, but seeing him with stick ehald 
ready for the attack, would pull up so sud- 
denly as to throw itself right over, breast 
uppermost. Then recovering in an instant, 
it would make a fresh dart at him.” 
Mr. Forrest may well be enthusiastic 
about the charm of watching a party 
of buzzards about sunset sailing out, 
one by one, from the hills, and soaring 
together slowly and grandly to immense 
heights till the eye can follow them no 
further. Peregrine and raven find many 
an inland precipice to their liking, although, 
unlike the buzzard, they habitually breed 
in rocky sea-cliffs. For centuries the 
peregrines of the Orme’s Head have been 
noted. Among much good reading on 
the subject of these fine birds we may 
quote the account of an interesting per- 
formance witnessed several times by Dr. 
Russell :— 

‘*When one of the falcons returns from 
a foraging expedition carrying a pigeon 
in its talons, it flies out over the sea, calling 
to its sitting mate, which thereupon quits 
the eyrie and also flies out to sea. The first 
then soars up and drops its prey, and imme- 
diately the other dashes down and seizes 
it before it reaches the water.” 

Of the raven Mr. Forrest makes a 
statement which we have not seen before 
in print, that, if it is robbed of its first 
clutch, it will always lay again, though 
it never rears two broods in a season. 
Speaking of its singular attachment to a 
time-honoured nesting site, he says :— 

“Tf robbed of eggs, it does not usually 
lay again in the same nest, but builds 
another somewhere near, in a place more 
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inaccessible than the first. Even if un- 
molested, it frequently has two nests near 
to one another, and uses each in turn.” 

We have seen the far-fetched idea sug- 
gested that the second nest in such cases 
is a dummy, and only used to distract 
attention from the first. In this con- 
nexion it may be of some interest to 
mention that we have had one pair of 
ravens under constant observation for 
three consecutive years, and in their 
case, when the season’s nest is being built 
or repaired, ‘a subsidiary one has always 
been made ready at the same time, 
before any eggs were laid. This second 
nest is not completely finished or lined 
at first, but directly the first clutch has 
come to grief (as unfortunately happens 
invariably within our experience), it is 
put into use at once, without the delay 
of rebuilding from the beginning. Many 
old nests are often to be seen close together, 
and are used more or less in turn for 
roosting purposes all the year ; we counted 
as many as fourteen in one mile of cliff 
last year. The raven is the chief of 
outlaws, and, as Mr. Forrest says, it is 
wonderful that it has not been exter- 
minated long ago. 

In small and rapidly decreasing numbers 
the chough still breeds in a few favoured 
localities, and extracts are made from 
an interesting account of this bird by 
Mr. O. V. Aplin in The Zoologist. The 
same writer has described another import- 
ant species, the Manx shearwater, which 
has only recently been discovered to be 
nesting in fair numbers in the choughs’ 
district. Some of the islands have con- 
siderable attractions for the naturalist. 
St. Tudwal’s has even a better claim 
to the title of Puffin Island than Priest- 
holm. Another island has been only 
too well known to egg-collectors for the 
small colony of the beautiful roseate 
terns breeding there, and we are glad to 
learn that steps have been taken to 
preserve them from extermination. The 
Arctic as well as the common and the 
lesser terns are numbered among the 
breeding species. Of the smaller summer 
migrants the very local pied flycatcher 
is abundant in the woodlands, especially 
in Merioneth. A detailed account is 
given of an instance of wigeons nesting on 
Llyn Mynyddlod, a matter of great 
ornithological interest. 

It is curious that many species of birds 
common in Wales are unknown in Ire- 
land, and vice versa. Thus the tree pipit 
and the tawny owl are not on the Irish 
list at all; and on the other hand the 
scarcity of hooded crows and _ black 
guillemots in Wales is almost equally 
strange, in view of their abundance on 
the opposite coast. 

The Welsh, it is pointed out, have 
never adequately developed their fisheries, 
even the watering-places procuring their 
supplies from Grimsby. As a matter of 
fact, the Welsh waters are considerably 
richer in variety of species than the east 
coast, the sea around Anglesey being 
notably productive. The gwyniad is an 
eminently Welsh species, Bala Lake 
having been long noted as its home, 





though it is known elsewhere in England 
and Scotland; it is called sometimes 
the freshwater herring, but really belongs 
to the salmon family. It is remarked 
that, “though numerous in Bala Lake, 
the fish is difficult to procure, as it never 
takes a bait of any kind,” and is only 
actually caught when the owner nets the 
water. Very different is the case of the 
trout in some mountain tarns, where 
they are “so poorly fed that they dash at 
anything that falls on the water, and can 
be caught easily without any bait on the 
hook.” The salmon is still fairly numerous 
in the principal rivers of North Wales. 

A good map and a trustworthy index 
are supplied. The illustrations are not 
very numerous, and generally depict the 
typical breeding resorts of various species, 
among them being the Bird Rock near 
Towyn, the inland nesting-place of the 
Cormorant, where it is locally believed 
that some very ancient and _ blind 
patriarchs are dutifully fed by the younger 
generation. 

Mr. Forrest has fulfilled his difficult 
task so admirably that he should encourage 
another naturalist to undertake a com- 
panion volume on South Wales, and we 
note that he has expressed his readiness 
to place at his disposal all the material in 
his hands bearing on that district. 








An Introduction to the Theory of Infinite 
Series. By T. J. A. Bromwich. (Macmillan 
& Co.)—Of all branches of algebra the 
theory of infinite series is perhaps the most 
confusing to the beginner. It is getting 
generally recognized that in mathematics 
the historical is better than the logical order, 
and accordingly pupils are being encouraged 
to use infinite series extensively before their 
difficulties are considered, just as boys are 
nowadays expected to be familiar with the 
rules of Latin grammar before they commit 
long lists of exceptions to memory. 

In the earlier chapters of this work there 
is little which cannot be found in well-known 
textbooks ; but we must commend especially 
the stress laid on Euler’s transformation 
as a method of calculating the sums of 
slowly convergent series, and the account of 
various methods of establishing the series 
for sine and cosine. 

The real interest in the book to readers 
who have not followed recent developments 
of pure mathematics begins in the last 
chapter, which is devoted to non-convergent 
and asymptotic series. In textbooks which 
were in use in this country fifty years ago 
—e.g., Gregory’s ‘ Examples ’—we find such 
statements as 1-—1+1-1+41-1....=} 
made without question. Paradoxical as 
it may seem, the deductions made from 
results of this character by skilful mathe- 
maticians like Euler and Fournier were 
usually sound. The deductions, it is im- 
portant to notice, were suggested more 
readily by this illegitimate process than 
they would have been by any other. When 
the use of infinite series was made more 
systematic by Cauchy, these oscillating 
series were rejected as useless in analysis, 
and it is only in the last few years that 
they have been studied again. ore than 
one sense in which an oscillating series may 
legitimately be regarded as summable has 
been found. We will confine our attention 
to the particular example cited above. 

In the first place, we can notice that if 
in any sense the series has a sum §, then it 





must be true that S=1-S, so that S=} 
Again, we know that as long as = is less 
than unity 1-a+a? -a2°+4+....=l1/l+4+a; 
and we may agree to take as a definition 
of the sum in the limiting case the value } 
obtained by writing unity for x on the right- 
hand side of the identity. The use of this 
definition is due to Euler, but the general 
principle which dominates the whole subject 
was left for Hardy to formulate. It is that 
if two limiting processes performed in one 
order on a function lead to a meaningless 
expression, but in the other order lead to 
a definite value, then the former expression 
may be defined as having the latter value. 
The most important illustration of this rule 
is provided by Borel’s definition of the sum 
of a series. 

Another interesting definition, due to 
Cesaro, is based on taking the average sum. 
Our series, when taken to 1, 2, 3,.... terms, 
amounts to 1, 0, 1, 0, 1, 0...., and the 
average of these numbers is obviously }. 
Half a dozen other definitions have been 
given. They are consistent with each other, 
but some have a wider application than 
those outlined above. 

Asymptotic series, which do not really 
converge, but nevertheless represent certain 
functions with great accuracy, are perhaps 
better known. Their value in applied 
mathematics has been proved repeatedly 
by Stokes and his successors. 

We believe that Prof. Bromwich’s book 
contains the most complete account which 
has been published in English of the theory 
of infinite series. The style of the work 
is exceedingly clear, so that we can recom- 
mend it without reservation as a most 
useful addition to any mathematical library. 


Worlds in the Making: the Evolution 

of the Universe. By Svante Arrhenius, 
Director of the Physico-Chemical Nobel 
Institute, Stockholm. Translated by Dr. 
H. Borns. (Harper & Brothers.) — The 
author of this work (who was born near 
Upsala in 1859, and became Professor of 
Physics at Stockholm in 1895) is one of the 
greatest of living chemists and physicists. 
His ‘Lehrbuch der kosmischen Physik’ 
appeared in 1903, in which year he was 
awarded the Nobel Prize in the section of 
Chemistry. In the summer of 1904 he 
delivered a course of lectures on ‘ Theories 
of Chemistry’ at the University of Cali- 
fornia, and these were published last year 
under the soap, Dr. Price, who, 
in conjunction with Prof. Tate and by the 
request of the author, revised the manu- 
script. It would be difficult to find a book 
which gives so well and in such short com- 
pass a view of the modern developments of 
the science, which, the author remarks in 
his Preface, 
‘are a consequent and necessary continuation of 
the old science, according to the method which has 
ruled the development of chemistry as an exact 
branch of science in the last century.” 

The present work is of a more popular 
character than the ‘ Lehrbuch,’ and treats 
of the order of development of the great 
bodies of the universe. During the last 
forty years astronomy has become allied 
with chemistry, giving birth to what is 
called the “‘new astronomy,” almost a 
science of itself. These recent advances 
in knowledge are here explained in a manner 
intelligible to the ordinary reader who 
takes an interest in scientific progress. 
There are several excellent illustrations ; 
and all English students will be grateful to 
Dr. Borns for the careful translation of 
Prof. Arrhenius’s work now put within 
their reach. 

We devote our remaining space to a 
brief résumé of the contents of this highly 
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interesting book. In discussing the physical 
conditions of the celestial bodies, it is neces- 
sary to begin with our own earth, of which 
it is, of course, possible to learn more than 
of any other. Our knowledge is, however, 
in great measure confined to the surface ; 
of the interior we can only argue from 
the considerations applying to others, except 
what is made known to us to a certain 
depth by the phenomena of volcanoes and 
earthquakes, which are discussed in the 
first chapter. The continuous observation 
of these has not failed to throw light upon 
what is below ; and 

‘the movement of earthquake shocks through the 
earth teaches us that the solid earth-crust cannot 
be very thick, and that the core of the earth is 
probably gaseous.” 

The author goes on to discuss the celestial 
bodies as abodes of organisms. It is agreed 
that our own planet has been such for 
millions of years ; the case of the others we 
can only surmise from their probable tem- 
perature and other conditions. The author 
inclines to the opinion that Venus and Mars 
may be abodes of organic life, though he 
considers that 
‘‘it is, however, rather sanguine to jump at the 
conclusion that the so-called canals of Mars prove 
its being inhabited by intelligent beings.” 

The radiation and constitution of the 
sun naturally form a very important subject 
of discussion, after which the author pro- 
ceeds to treat of the stellar and nebular 
states of matter in the universe, not for- 
getting to point out the large number of 
non-luminous, as well as luminous, bodies 
which are probably diffused through space, 
and dwelling upon the different relative 
ages of the large bodies, deduced from their 
chemical constitution as now made known 
by the spectroscope. 

Probably the last chapter will be read 
with the most interest, treating as it 
does of the way in which it is thought 
probable that life is spread through the 
universe. After pointing out the unsatis- 
factory nature of many previous specula- 
tions as well as the futility of the ancient 
notion that life could result from anything 
but life, Prof. Arrhenius contends that recent 
discoveries of the effects of radiation have 

laced the question in a new and more 
avourable stage. He thinks that ger- 
minating spores may be carried, by the aid 
of electric currents, very great distances 
from one celestial body to another, and that, 
though the great multitude no doubt meet 
death in the cold infinite space of the uni- 
verse, a small number ‘“ will fall on some 
other world, and may there be able to 
spread life if the conditions be suitable.” 


Electricity: What Is It? By W. Den- 
ham Verschoyle, (Sonnenschein & Co,)— 
Mr, Verschoyle asks the question: ‘“ What 
is electricity ?’’ If he had only answered 
this question, he would have indeed accom- 
= a great work, But as a matter of 
act he has undertaken a much more serious 
task, for his aim has been “to get one 
step, however small, nearer to the greatest 
of all great physical truths—the Eternal 
Principle of the Universe.” An attempt has 

nm made to sum up in a few laws all the 
fundamental facts not only of physics and 
chemistry, but also of biology; and this 
is done by means of the “ gyron,” which 
seems to be nothing else than the now well- 
known corpuscle or electron which is sup- 
posed to owe its existence to some “ primitive 
ether motion of vortexial nature,” This is 
in itself no new conception, but the author 
ascribes to the gyron certain definite 
motions and properties for which there are 
no valid foundations, To this purely 
speculative attempt to frame a theory, 





which shall account for known phenomena, 
there is, of course, no objection; but to 
justify the attempt, the end should be 
achieved of summing up, in a simpler form 
than hitherto, the results of experiments, 
It cannot be said that this has been done, 
and at the end of the book we are left 
in a state of confusion as to what is really 
meant, 

The first three chapters are devoted to a 
general exposition of the theory, after 
which follow two on the constitution of 
the atom and molecule, It is in this con- 
nexion that Mendeléeff’s periodic table of 
the elements is called into use to demonstrate 
certain new numerical relations between the 
atomic weights of the elements, Whether 
these relations have any physical meaning 
or are purely accidental, it is difficult to 


say. 

Next follows a chapter on heat and light, 
which begins with a description of the 
radiometer and the simple tuning-fork 
used to produce resonance in another fork 
of similar pitch, With the help of these 
two simple instruments, we are told, “ we 
are now in a position to understand the 
principle of the universal conservation of 
energy.” We proceed to chapters on ‘ Elec- 
tricity and Magnetism,’ ‘ Dissociation and 
Devolution,’ ‘ Life,’ and a recapitulation of 
the whole. It would be wearisome to go 
into a consideration of these chapters in 
detail, and it will suffice to quote a few 
extracts from them to give an idea of the 
method of treating the subjects chosen, 
Thus on p. 142 we are told that 
‘*any body whose systems are in a rigid state of 
motion, such as in crystalline structure, will thus 
not transmit free gyron motion from one system to 
another by means of direct translation.” 

What is meant by a “ rigid state of motion” 
it is difficult to conceive, nor is there any 
indication to help us, Again, on p, 145 we 
learn that 

‘*to produce an appreciable static effect by friction, 
we require to operate with elements or substances 
in which the molecular systems are in a constrained 
or rigid position, as in glass, or are composed of 
very large groups, as in sulphur.” 

What foundation there is for this statement 
we are at a loss to discover, 

In connexion with radio-activity it is 
assumed (p. 177) that 
‘*it is now a fact of common knowledge that prac- 
tically all bodies are radio-active...... ‘6 
Any one who has followed the course of 
recent investigations will know that this 
so-called fact is at least doubtful; but its 
correctness is assumed without comment. 
Then on p. 181 we meet with the state- 
ment that 
‘* experiments have shown that the emanation con- 
sists principally of Alpha rays or particles, that 
are about twice the size of the hydrogen atom.” 
The author has evidently heard of the 
emanation and the controversy as to the 
mass of the Alpha particle, and the above 
statement is the result, 

Space does not permit us to quote more, 
but enough has been said to indicate upon 
what basis an entirely fanciful theory has 
been constructed, The work can hardly be 
regarded as a serious contribution to science, 








Science Gossip. 


THE moon will be full at 4h. 59m. 
(Greenwich time) in the morning on the 
12th inst., and new at 10h. 59m. on the night 
of the 26th. She will be in poe on the 
morning of the 12th, on which day and the 
following exceptionally high tides may be 
expected. The planet Mercury is visible for 
a short time in the morning, and will con- 





tinue so during a few days, but will be at 
superior conjunction with the sun on the 
20th. Venus will attain her greatest 
brilliancy in the morning on the llth; 
she will be very near Geminorum on 
the 8th, and due south of Castor on 
the 29th. Mars will be in conjunction 
with the sun on the 22nd, and Jupiter 
on the 17th, so that neither of those 
planets will be visible this month. Saturn 
is in the constellation Pisces, rising now 
about 10 o’clock in the evening, and 
earlier each night ; he will be near the moon 
on the 15th. The Perseids, or August 
meteors, will be due from the 8th to the 
12th ; but the bright moon will render their 
observation difficult. 


THE Rev. J. H. Mercatr, of Taunton. 
Mass., has noted a number of new small 
planets photographically registered, most 
of them last year, and not previously an- 
nounced: four on September 6th, one on 
September 12th, one on October 8th, three 
on October 10th, six on October 30th, one 
on December 8th, 1907, and one each on 
January 30th and February 24th of the 
present year. 


WE notice with much regret the death 
of Mr. H. A. Lenehan, who was only ap- 
pointed last year to succeed the late Mr. 
H. C. Russell as Government Astronomer 
for New South Wales and Director of the 
Sydney Observatory. Mr. Lenehan had 
been connected with that institution since 
1870, and had on several occasions repre- 
sented Mr. Russell in his absence, besides 
taking charge (at first as Acting Astronomer) 
since his death. His own occurred last May 
in the sixty-fifth year of his age. 


THE sixth number of vol. xxxvii. of the 
Memorie della Societa degli Spettroscopisti 
Italiani has been received. It contains a 
paper (with illustrations) by Prof. Hale on 
the hydrogen flocculi in the sun as photo- 
graphed at Mount Wilson; a discussion by 
Prof. Millosevich of the orbit of a small 
planet discovered by Herr Kopff (and now 
named, by his permission, Zelinda, being 
found not to be identical with A®ithra, as 
was at first suspected) on the 4th of last 
January ; and a note by Prof. Riccd on the 
partial eclipse of the sun as observed at 
Catania on the 28th of June. There is also 
a continuation of the spectroscopic images 
of the sun’s limb obtained at Rome by the 
late Prof. Tacchini and Prof. Millosevich 
from February to November, 1882. 


Mr. McHare has obtained a series of 
observations of some faint markings on the 
planet Venus, a laborious discussion of 
which has led him to the conclusion that the 
velocity of her rotation is somewhat greater 
than that of the earth, its period amounting 
to about 0°96 of a day. Delicate markings 
can only be successfully observed from about 
three months after superior conjunction ; 
and in arranging for their scrutiny it is 
necessary to take note of the fact that 
thirteen periods of Venus being very nearly 
equal to eight of the earth, particular con- 
figurations are repeated at nearly the same 
dates at intervals of eight years. 


THE statement of the Moral and Material 
Progress of India always reveals the back- 
wardness of that country. In a Parlia- 
mentary Paper just issued we read that 
experimental wireless installations were 
successful in demonstrating the possibility 
of communication . through intervening 
ranges of mountains running up to 6,700 ft. 
above sea-level, and between places 24 miles 
apart. This, of course, was ‘“*demon- 
strated ’’ in Europe a great number of years 
ago. 
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FINE ARTS 
a 
Crosby Place. By Philip Norman. With 


an Architectural Description by W. D. 
Carée. (Batsford.) 

Crosby Hall: a Chapter in the History of 
London. By Charles W. F. Goss. 
(Crowther & Goodman.) 


Now that Crosby Hall has been razed 
to the ground in spite of strenuous exer- 
tions for its preservation, and one of the 
most interesting historical buildings in 
London has passed away, we have nothing 
left us but the attempt to reconstruct 
its interesting story, It is surely time 
that an official record of all such historic 
monuments should be kept in some 
public building, either in the form of 
measured drawings or models. If this 
had been done during the last half-century, 
how much information we should possess 
which is now irretrievably lost! The idea 
of re-erecting some of these buildings 
in other places finds favour with many, 
and there has been a fight over the stones 
of Crosby Hall; but although a newly 
erected building may be of some interest 
in itself, much of the old associations 
must vanish. The only successful re- 
erection in England we can call to mind 
is that of Temple Bar in Lady Meux’s 
park at Theobalds. 

Mr. Norman and Mr. Carée have to a 
great extent done what is here suggested, 
and we should be well off if we had similar 
monographs on all the buildings of interest 
which have been destroyed of late years, 
The division of labour in this history 
is thoroughly satisfactory. Mr. Norman, 
whose repute as a London antiquary, 
both with pen and pencil, is well estab- 
lished, gives an interesting history of 
the building from its erection by Sir John 
Crosby (partially on the site of a former 
house in which he was living in 1466) 
until its destruction. The fine monument 
to Crosby and his wife is still to be seen 
in the glorious old church of St. Helen 
close by. 

Mr. Norman acknowledges his indebted- 
ness to Mr. Walter H. Godfrey for the 
notes on the ‘Comparative and Critical 
Examination of the Records of the 
Buildings of Crosby Place.’ Here the 
many writers who have left valuable 
information on the subject have full 
justice done to them. Mr. Godfrey has 
added a useful conjectural plan of the 
site covered by the house in its prime. 
The exact description of the boundaries 
of the estate is difficult, but it is here 
clearly set forth :— 

‘**The site of Crosby Place belonged to 
St. Helen’s Priory, and occupied a position 
directly south of the Priory Close in Bishops- 
gate Street. On the southern portion of this 
estate stood originally a large mansion in 
which had lived a Genoese merchant, Cataneo 
Pinelli, and this house Sir John Crosby leased 
from the Convent for some time before he 
acquired the land lying between it and the 
close for the purpose of extending his build- 
ings. 


Mr. Carée’s description of the architec- 
ture and the ancient portions of the 





building at the time of demolition is of 
great value, as the record of an inspection 
made by an able architect. We learn 
what we especially wanted to know, viz., 
how much the late Mr. Edward Blackburn 
restored, and how much he replaced, in 
his “‘ restoration.”” The old roof of the 
Great Chamber “ was destroyed, and a 
copy in fir and papier maché substituted 
for it.” Mr. Carée adds :— 

“This was patent enough to a keen ob- 
server. It was announced, however, as a 
discovery at the recent demolition, and 
ignorantly (if not wilfully) used to cast 
doubts upon the authenticity of the ancient 
roof of the hall itself.” 

He further gives the interesting informa- 
tion that 

“ William Wilkins, in erecting the New Hall 
for King’s College, Cambridge, in 1824, paid 
Crosby Hall the compliment of adopting its 
roof, which he reproduced in plaster.” 

The Appendix contains the original 
lease of the site of Crosby’s house, his 
will, and bibliographical references to 
the considerable literature which gathered 
around the old Hall. The book is well 
got-up, and the illustrations and descrip- 
tions leave little to be desired. 

Mr. Goss’s book cannot rival that of 
Mr. Norman, but it has a value of its own. 
The author has taken much care about 
the details of the history. He gives a 
useful chronological ‘Table of Free- 
holders, Leaseholders, and Occupiers of 
Crosby Place from 1466 to 1907,’ and also 
makes a feature of the reproduction of 
some of the important documents which 
have passed through his hands. 

Crosby, the founder of the mansion 
which has carried his name down to the 
present time with special distinction, 
was a man of mark in his day. His great- 
grandfather was King’s Clerk in Chancery 
temp. Edward II., and his grandfather, 
also Sir John Crosby, Alderman of London, 
held the manor of Hanworth, and died 
before 1376. In spite of this pedigree, 
the old writers (Thomas Heywood the 
playwright among them) suppose Crosby 
to have been a foundling who obtained 
his name from having been “ found by a 
cross.” Stow, however, in referring to 
this crude etymology, says he holds it 
to beafable. Crosby highly distinguished 
himself as Sheriff by his bravery in success- 
fully repelling the Bastard Falconbridge’s 
attack upon London, for which he, with 
the Mayor and other City dignitaries, 
was knighted. He never filled the office 
of Mayor, although Heywood in ‘ Ed- 
ward IV.’ states that he did. He was a 
merchant prince held in high esteem 
by King Edward IV., who sent him twice 
on a mission to the Duke of Burgundy. 
He must have lived in lordly state in his 

eat mansion, but he did not long enjoy 
it, for he died in 1475 after nine years’ 
occupancy. 

Richard, Duke of Gloucester, obtained 
a lease in 1485, and many incidents of 
importance occurred during his tenure, 
although there has been confusion owing 
to Richard occupying three residences 
about the same time, viz., Crosby Place, 
Baynard’s Castle, and the Tower of 





London. Although Crosby Place has been 
made by some the scene of the offer of 
the Crown to Richard, there can be little 
doubt that the stage directions in Shak- 
speare’s play placing it at Baynard’s 
Castle are correct. 

Mr. Goss suggests that Sir Thomas 
More may have occupied the house before 
he purchased the lease from the executors 
of Sir John Rest in June, 1523. He sold 
it to Antonio Bonvici in January, 1523/4, 
and Mr. Norman regrets that there is 
little proof of his residence. 

There are some points connected with 
the destruction of Crosby Hall which 
cannot but cause special regret. As 
early as the year 1831 attempts were 
made to save the place, and a Preservation 
Committee was formed; but although 
soon afterwards the Hall was restored, 
and reopened with much ceremony in 
1842, the Committee were content with 
a lease instead of a freehold. The build- 
ings could then probably have been bought 
at a comparatively small price, if we 
may judge from the fact that forty years 
later (1871) the property was sold for 
30,0007. In 1907 its value had increased 
to 175,0001. 

Both Mr. Norman and Mr. Goss give a 
full account of what was done as the 
result of the action of several public- 
spirited persons, but it is still difficult 
to understand how it came about that a 
large amount of money was spent in re- 
storation when the security was not suffi- 
cient to save the building from destruction 
in the near future. 








The British Institution, 1806-1867. By 
Algernon Graves, F.S.A. (Bell & Sons and 
A. Graves.)—Although Mr. Graves has not 
even yet exhausted his opportunities in 
the way of dictionaries of London picture 
exhibitions—e.g., the Royal Society of 
British Artists, Suffolk Street, and the two 
Water-Colour Societies remain unchronicled— 
his new volume, which claims to be “‘ a com- 
plete dictionary of contributors and their 
works from the foundation of the Institu- 
tion,” carries him a good way towards the 
end of his labours. This makes the tenth 
volume of the kind he has turned out in 
three years, and, if he published no more, 
he has earned the gratitude of all who have 
to do with the many and bewildering pro- 
blems of art bibliography and iconography. 
The present volume is a good deal thicker 
than any of the others, and its 618 double- 
column pages—beautifully printed, as one 
expects from the Chiswick Press—record 
nearly 30,000 pictures. 

The British Institution was started in 
1806 by a committee of distinguished men 
interested in art, and was never a rival to 
the Royal Academy. Both were under 
royal patronage; many artists were mem- 
bers of both ; and from West to Sir Edward 
Poynter all the Presidents of the Royal 
Academy (with the single exception of 
Leighton) enjoyed the hospitality of its 
walls. The British Institution did much 
good work in its day, partly by acting as 
an overflow centre for works by members 
of the Academy, and partly by its generous 
encouragement of younger and little-known 
men. For a long series of years it was 4 
highly popular resort, with its alternate 
exhibitions of modern pictures and works 
of the Old Masters ; but by the later sixties 
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of the last century it was felt that it had 
filled its mission and in 1867 it ceased to 
exist. It has not lacked historians, the 
most valuable book dealing with it being 
Thomas Smith’s ‘ Recollections of the British 
Institution for Promoting the Fine Arts 
in the United Kingdom’ (1860), which in- 
cluded “ biographical notices of the artists 
who have received Premiums, &c., 1805- 
1859.” This book contains a quantity 
of matter not to be found in the official 
catalogues, and consequently not noticed 
by Mr. Graves. For instance, opening it 
at random, we find in connexion with Hilton’s 
‘Christ crowned with Thorns’ (B. I. 1826) 
that the directors of the British Institution 
bought this picture for 1,000 guineas, 
and presented it in 1828 to St. Peter’s 
Church, Pimlico, where it narrowly escaped 
destruction when the church was burnt in 
1838. There are hundreds of such notes. 
Important facts concerning the Institution 
will also be found in John Pye’s ‘ Patronage 
of British Art’ (1845); and our late critic 
F. G. Stephens contributed some excellent 
papers on the subject to The Portfolio of 
1884. 

In two respects the British Institution 
catalogues are of importance, for up to 
1852 the size of each exhibit was stated, 
and after that date the artist’s price. In 
the case of men still regarded as vital forces 
in English art—Constable and Turner for 
instance—these details, whether of size or 
price, are of great value to biographers 
and collectors. From an early period the 
British Institution authorities appear to 
have welcomed rather than discouraged the 
publication of the names of purchasers. 
Our copy of Smith’s ‘ Recollections’ con- 
tains a newspaper cutting giving a list of 
the purchasers of 66 pictures in the exhibition 
of,1828, and such lists were a common feature 
in the newspapers and periodicals of the 
time. The Library of the Fine Arts, 1831-4, 
an admirable monthly, and The Art-Union 
(which afterwards became The Art Journal) 
published similar lists as well as criticisms of 
the pictures. It is a matter of regret that 
Mr. Graves has not incorporated such easily 
accessible and valuable data, although their 
use would have swollen his volume into two. 
The British Institution flourished in the 
days when the noblemen and gentlemen of 
England patronized the arts in the grand 
style, and no one was more magnificent 
in this way than the Marquis of Stafford, 
who, in 1807 alone, purchased 22 pictures 
from the walls of the Institution, and sent 
them to Trentham Hall—to be ‘“ weeded 
out ’’ by some of his successors. 

A_ striking feature about the British 
Institution is that during the whole of its 
existence not a score of portraits were hung 
on its walls. This may or may not have 
been one of the written rules of its constitu- 
tion, but the fact remains. The few excep- 
tions are mostly in the sculpture section. 
It need hardly be said that this volume con- 
tains scores of names not recorded in Bryan’s 
Dictionary—a fact which calls for a tho- 
roughly revised edition of that work, based 
on such a publication as the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography.’ 

In the Institution two of Hoppner’s 
Sons exhibited, as did Sir William Beechey 
and three of his numerous family. John 
Opie, Turner, and the several Bones form a 
few of the links in the chain which comes 
down to Sir William Q. Orchardson, Mr. W. P. 
Frith (who first exhibited here in 1838), 
Mr. H. W. B. Davis, the late J. C. Hook, 
Mr. B. W. Leader, and others. A few of those 
who appear in these pages long since aban- 
doned art for other enterprises: Mr. J. 
Ashby-Sterry, for instance, was “ hung” 








in 1858, exhibiting a picture which he 
priced at the modest sum of seven guineas. 

One important fact in connexion with 
the Institution not mentioned by Mr. Graves 
is likely to cause confusion to future his- 
torians if it is not pointed out. There 
was apparently no rule in its constitution 
which disqualified a previously exhibited 
modern picture from being hung on its 
walls. A by no means insignificant per- 
centage of the entries here are of works 
which had already appeared at the Academy. 
This was the case with several of Sir William 
Beechey’s; also with S. A. Hart’s ‘ Lady 
Jane Grey at the Place of her Execution,’ 
a big canvas, 13ft. 9in. by 13ft., which 
was at the R.A. of 1839 (and secured the 
painter’s election to that body) and appears 
here under 1840. The story of thisworkis told 
in Hart’s ‘ Reminiscences,’ privately printed 
in 1882 (pp. 17-19), where it is stated that, 
after it had remained rolled up for forty 
years, the artist presented it to his native 
town of Plymouth. A careful comparison 
of the entries of exhibits at the two shows 
will reveal an astonishing number of 
“‘ doubles,”’ and this fact indicates that the 
tabulated entries in Mr. Graves’s ‘ Dictionary 
of Artists’ (3rd edition, 1901) must not 
be taken too literally. Generally the leading 
portrait painters sent their portraits to the 
Academy and their ‘‘fancy’’ subjects, 
landscapes, and historical pictures to the 
Institution. The great advantage, however, 
in connexion with such works is that the 
facts as to their size are now easily 
accessible. 

In reprinting the catalogues Mr. Graves 
is laudably accurate, but, perhaps, keeps 
a little too strictly to his “text.’’ As an 
instance, G. F. Watts apparently exhibited 
nothing after 1848; yet surely the two pic- 
tures in the 1849 exhibition, and here cata- 
logued under ‘ Anonymous (with initials),’, 
p- 10, “G. F. W.,” ‘Morning’ and ‘ Dolce 
far Niente’ were by him. Mr. Graves 
seemingly does not know of the amusing 
story in connexion with W. Hilton’s ‘Sir 
Calepine’ (B.I., 1832, No. 404) in the 
National Gallery: it was painted in a 
medium which never properly hardened, 
and an eye of the female figure “ slipped 
down a quarter of an inch, and there formed 
a perfect festoon in alto-relievo,” in conse- 
quence of which “the picture has been 
for the present withdrawn, and hung upside 
down in one of the private apartments, 
in the hope that the eye may slide back 
to its proper position”?! The story is told 
in The Art-Union, 1847, p. 109. 

Thomas Hodgetts, the well-known mezzo- 
tint engraver, ignored by Bryan, Redgrave, 
and the ‘ D.N.B.,’ appears here as an artist ; 
Huet Villiers—whose famous ‘Mrs. Q.’ 
and the companion portrait of a lady 
with the title ‘Windsor Castle’ are much 
sought after in the engravings—as a painter 
of flower and animal subjects (1808-13) ; 
and the two S. W. Reynoldses, father and 
son, as painters, not as engravers—the 
one of landscapes, and the other of domestic 
subjects. The relationship between various 
groups of exhibitors will prove a fruitful 
subject of discussion a century or so hence: 
there are here 29 Williamses, 10 Reinagles, 
7 Landseers, 6 Nasmyths, and 5 Mulreadys ; 
and in many other instances the passion 
for painting ran through several generations 
of a family. The Institution was, in fact, 
frankly British, and the names of very few 
foreigners, other than those domiciled in 
this country, will be found in Mr. Graves’s 
pages. Occasionally Americans like Wash- 
ington Allston, J. 8. Copley and D. Hunting- 
don will be found registered. A few of Mr. 
Graves’s doubts might have been set at 





rest by further inquiry; for instance tho 
four exhibits of J. H. Mortimer (1739-79) 
in 1806 are stated to be “ probably” by 
that artist; Smith’s ‘ Recollections of the 
British Institution,’ p. 28, leaves no room 
for doubt on the pcint. 

Invaluable as is this volume, it deals with 
only one portion of the activities of the 
British Institution. The long series of 
exhibitions of Old Masters (continued by 
the Royal Academy) revealed the wealth 
of English private collections, and a com- 
panion volume on these seems an imperative 
duty which we look to Mr. Graves to dis- 
charge. We published in our columns on 
July 19th, and November 29th, 1879, a 
summary list, compiled by him, of the Old 
Masters whose work figured at the British 
Institution from time to time, and he will, 
we hope, not hesitate about undertaking the 
labour which another volume would involve. 


Stained-Glass Tours in France, by Charles 
Hitchcock Sherrill (John Lane), might, with 
a little more trouble, have been made one 
of the most useful guide-books ever pub- 
lished. But though it is well conceived and 
original, and though the author knows what 
he is writing about, it is incomplete, and 
not of great use either to the artistic tra- 
veller or to the travelling artist. This may 
be due to the modesty of the author, who 
in a preface which disarms criticism explains 
that he is not an authority on glass, only an 
American lawyer on a holiday who wishes 
“to provide an answer to the question, 
‘Where does one find good stained glass in 
France, and how can it most conveniently 
be seen?’”’ This information he supplies 
in a manner which shows him to have the 
eye of an artist, and cultivation rarely found 
in an American tourist of the class which 
careers through France by motor-car, as 
depicted on the unworthy binding of the 
book. Had he taken only a little more 
trouble and been less diffident of his abilities, 
he could have produced a volume both 
fascinating and valuable, with little addition 
to its bulk. The book, divided into three 
sections, entitled ‘‘ Thirteenth,” “ Four- 
teenth and Fifteenth,” and “ Sixteenth ”’ 
Centuries, tells of about forty French cities 
and villages containing fine examples of 
stained glass of those epochs. The author 
takes his reader into the churches where 
the rose - windows, rosaces, lancets, or 
canopies are, and we can testify to his 
sound artistic judgment. But after having 
led the traveller to gaze upon the treasures 
of stained glass, he leaves him to discover 
their history and their subjects as best he 
can. If at the close of each of his brief 
dissertations the author had added a table— 
which, except in the case of a few great 
churches, such as Notre Dame de Chartres, 
need not have occupied two pages—con- 
taining a description of each window, he 
would have put many a perplexed traveller 
under a debt of gratitude. In the one city 
of Rouen, for instance, what an advantage 
it would have been to have a catalogue of 
the sumptuous sixteenth-century windows 
in the churches of St. Vincent and St. 
Patrice, instead of an account of them less 
full than that given by Joanne! We hope 
that our notice may induce Mr. Sherrill 
to revisit France and revise his book 
in the sense we have indicated. On the 
foundation he has laid, he could with little 
trouble produce a small monograph unique 
and precious. 

Montreux. By Francis Gribble. Painted 
by J. and May Hardwicke Lewis. (A. & C. 
Black.)—Montreux, nowadays, is virtually 
a suburb of Geneva. To write a book 
about the little village which bears that 
name is to make bricks without straw. 
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But it is interesting to see how pleasingly 
# skilful writer like Mr. Gribble accom- 
plishes a difficult task. He draws upon his 
intimate knowledge of the personages who 
lend a fascination to the history of Geneva, 
and he uses Montreux as a name to 
designate the whole district of the “ Swiss 
Riviera,” a vague region stretching from 
Vevey to Villeneuve. Six chapters on the 
Castle of Chillon, its history and associa- 
tions; and some delightful sketches of 
the Regicides, the Pietists, the Salvation 
Army, Byron, Obermann, and Madame de 
Warens—and “you see the trick on’t.” 
Mr. Gribble takes the opportunity to sum- 
marize in agreeable fashion the story of 
Bonivard, as it has been told by M. Chapon- 
niére—the true story of that imaginary 
Protestant martyr, of whom Byron fortu- 
nately knew very little—fortunately, since 
otherwise he could hardly have felt the 
indignation which makes verses. Bonivard 
himself, though he made verses to relieve 
his weariness in prison, was never indignant, 
and never regarded himself as a martyr. 
His imprisonment, indeed, he recognized as 
merely an incident in the long struggle for 
Genevan independence, and it was not until 
after his release that he embraced the 
Protestant faith. The charming illustrations 
in colour to this pleasant book, by J. and 
May Hardwicke Lewis, are beautifully re- 
produced. 


WE are glad to note the publication, in 
monthly instalments (Edinburgh, Saunders 
& Co.), of Billings’s standard work on 
The Baronial and Ecclesiastical Antiquities 
of Scotland. Hitherto the book has been 
beyond the reach of many who would gladly 
have made a leisurely study of its magnificent 
collection of plates. Billings’s drawings 
have never been surpassed; and even if 
they had not been executed by the finest 
topographical draughtsman of his day, they 
would still be of interest and value as repre- 
sentations of the historical places in which 
Scotland abounds. In this serial issue 
(edited by Mr. A. W. Wiston-Glynn, and 
destined to reach twenty parts) the whole 
of the 240 full-page plates are being repro- 
duced in the original size on paper of the 
best quality; while the text is being re- 

rinted with such modifications only as the 
apse of time has rendered necessary. 


Ancient Khotan. By M. Aurel Stein. 
Vol. I, Text. Vol. II. Plates. (Oxford, Claren- 
don Press.)—The difficulty of attempt- 
ing in a single notice to give any account 
of the considerable discoveries of Dr. Stein 
in Chinese Turkestan is mitigated by the 
fact that the bewildering mass of materials 
collected in these splendid volumes has al- 
ready been amply discussed. This is the draw- 
back of publishing important work by instal- 
ments. Dr. Stein first issued a Preliminary 
Report through the India Office in 190i. 
Then he published his ‘Sand-buried Ruins 
of Khotan,’ or personal narrative of his 
explorations of 1900-l—a book which 
appeared as long ago as 1903, and went to a 
second edition in 1904. Meanwhile he had 
submitted his photographs to various 
specialists, and exhibited his finds in the 
British Museum ; with the result that papers 
on the chief aspects of his discoveries ap- 
peared, from the pens of many European 
scholars competent to pronounce judgment, 
in the proceedings of various learned socie- 
ties in England and abroad. 

The final record has necessarily gained in 
accuracy by the previous collaboration and 
criticism of many specialists; but the 
result is to leave the reviewer nothing fresh 
to say, though perhaps this is rather a 
private than a public calamity. Another 
reaons why it is useless to dilate on Dr. 


Stein’s results is that they are perpetually 
growing. Since 1904, when he wrote from 
Keriya, he has been travelling some 1,200 
miles eastwards; in December, 1907, we 
heard of him again from Kara-shahr, after a 
long summer of topographical work in Nan- 
shan; and the last account of him is that 
after a journey of nearly 900 miles from 
Anshi he 


‘*had reached the north-east corner of the Tarim 
basin in good time for the explorations of the 
winter ; he was eager to devote them, in the first 
place, to any ancient sites which may have sur- 
vived along the northern edge of the Takla-makan 
among the protecting sands of the desert.” 


It is obvious that these massive volumes 
are but a foretaste of what we are to look 
forward to before the antiquities and history 
of the hitherto mysterious land which Dr. 
Stein is exploring are presented in a com- 
plete form. 

Although we must still regard the present 
work as an instalment of the great archzxo- 
logical survey which Dr. Stein is carrying 
out with such energy and zeal, and, we may 
add, with such scholarly comprehension 
and precaution, it forms a remarkable 
achievement. As a book to be read it has 
its drawbacks, but as a work of reference 
on everything connected with the history 
and antiquities of Kashgar, Yarkand, Kar- 
ghalik, and Khotan, it is certainly indis- 
pensable. The amount of laborious research 
among various records evinced in innumer- 
able dissertations, foot-notes, and references, 
is almost incredible in view of the scanty 
time and not too extensive leave of an Indian 
Government official. The authorities were, 
indeed, liberal in allowing Dr. Stein such 
leave of absence as he thought necessary ; 
but it proved all too short for the complex 
and manifold inquiries that had to be made, 
and nothing but the enthusiasm of a born 
archeologist and the endurance of a trained 
student could have produced such marvellous 
results in the time at his disposal. He was, 
no doubt, well helped in his work. He had 
an excellent surveyor in Ram Singh, and the 
Chinese officials, animated by “the true 
historical sense innate in educated Chinese,”’ 
gave him every assistance in his researches 
on the spot; whilst English scholars such 
as Profs. Rapson, Margoliouth, and Church, 
Dr. Bushell, Dr. Barnett. and Mr. Thomas, 
besides foreign specialists, rendered every 
aid that was asked. Some of this is seen 
in the seven important appendixes to the 
first volume. But after all it is Dr. Stein 
himself who has prepared the bulk of this 
magnificent thesaurus, and whether we look 
at the detailed surveys and plans, the topo- 
graphical identifications, the historical data, 
the minute and systematic descriptions of 
each excavation, or the careful catalogues 
of all the finds at each site, we are 
equally satisfied with the learning and the 
thoroughness of the author. The volume 
of plates by itself lets us into the history 
of Chinese Turkestan, so far as material 
remains can do so, in a singularly compre- 
hensive manner. The Clarendon Press is 
to be congratulated on the sumptuous style 
in which Dr. Stein’s monumental work is 
now presented as a whole—a whole as yet, 
but, if we are not mistaken, soon to be 
further elaborated and extended. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 


Mr. TatsBot KEtty’s exhibition of water- 
colours of Egypt at the Leicester Galleries, 
Leicester Square, was to have closed this 
week ; but in view of the continued interest 
in it, it has been decided to keep it open 


THE death, at the age of forty-three, igs 
announced from Berlin of the talented 
landscape painter Prof. Walter Leistikow. 
His pictures of the country round Berlin 
were especially admired. He was one of 
the leading Berlin “‘ secessionists.” 

At the last meeting of the French Aca- 
démie des Sciences et Belles-Lettres, M. 
Salomon Reinach announced an important 
discovery, made by an Italian, Prof. Beadego, 
concerning the date of the birth of Pisanello 
(Vittore Pisano). Hitherto the date of 
Pisanello’s birth has been stated to be 
“about 1380,” but Prof. Beadego states 
that the artist was born in 1397. This 
upsets the theory that the beautiful minia- 
tures in the Heures du Duc de Berry, exe- 
cuted before 1416, are the work of followers 
of Pisanello. Students of this artist and 
his period will be glad to get M. Reinach’s 
paper in its complete form, and to see what 

rounds there are for the considerable 

ifference between the old and the new 
dates of Pisanello’s birth. 

THE French Académie des Beaux-Arts 
announced a few days ago the awards in 
the Sculpture Section of the Prix de Rome. 
The Grand Prix is won by M. Marcel Armand 
Gaumont, who obtained two prizes in 1903 
and 1906. The Deuxiéme Grand Prix is 
taken by M. Camille Crenier; the Premier 
Second Grand Prix by M. Paul Ponsard, 
who had already won successes in 1905, 
1906, and 1907; and the Deuxiéme Second 
Grand Prix by M. Louis Lejeune. 

Tue oldest of French artists, Eugéne 
Feyen, died a few days ago at the age of 
ninety-three. It was not until late in life 
that Feyen achieved success. He studied 
under Paul Delaroche, and was one of the 
medallists of 1866. Two of his pictures 
were in the last Salon of the Artistes Fran- 
cais. His best-known picture, ‘Les Gla- 
neuses de la Mer,’ was for many years in the 
Luxembourg, and has since been removed 
to the apartments of the President of the 
Senate. He was particularly successful in 
pictures of the Norman and Breton coasts. 

Tue Hon. FrepERICcK LAWLESS has been 
appointed a Governor of the National 
Gallery, Dublin, for a further term of five 
years. 

AmonG the articles in The Antiquary 
for August will be the conclusion of Mr. 
Edward Wooler’s study of ‘The Catrail’ ; 
an illustrated article on *‘ Winchelsea Church,’ 
by Mr. S. M. Kirkman; a paper — 
fresh information on ‘A Corner of Ol 
Rome’ (Trastevere), by Miss E. C. Vansit- 
tart ; a chronological list of ‘The Religious 
Houses of London,’ by Mr. Aleck Abrahams ; 
the second part of Mr. T. Sheppard’s illus- 
trated account of ‘ Forgeries and Counterfeit 
Antiquities’; and a curious chapter in 
lottery history, entitled ‘ Morocco-Men and 
Little-goes,’ by Mr. J. Tavenor-Perry. 





EXHIBITIONS. 
Sar. (Aug. oo Sketch Exhibition, Royal Society of British 
Artists. 
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BIOGRAPHIES OF MUSICIANS. 


Living Masters of Music.—Claude-Achille 
Debussy. By Mrs. Franz Liebich. (John 
Lane. )—‘ L’Aprés-midi d’un Faune,’ which 
has been frequently performed at Queen’s 
Hall by Mr. Henry J. Wood, has been 
generally recognized as a clever piece of 
emotional, delicately coloured music. The 
lyric drama, ‘ Pelléas and Mélisande’ is 
undoubtedly Debussy’s chief work, which 
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Paris, in 1902, has not yet been given in 
London. Opinions are divided, but its 
merits have been recognized by competent 
authorities. From what we . know of 
Debussy’s work, we are disposed at present 
to regard him as a composer who is trying 
to open up new paths rather than a 
master ; for that term ought to be reserved 
for the great men of the past, or those 
whose genius was or is fully displayed and 
fully acknowledged during their lifetime, as 
formerly in the case of Wagner and Verdi. 
This little volume, written by a lady who is 
in thorough sympathy with Debussy’s art- 
work, is, the title of the series notwithstand- 
ing, worth reading, even if it only gives us an 
“impressionist sketch,” to quote the author’s 
own words, of an impressionist composer. 

Of Beethoven, ileny has said that 


“the right lesson to be learnt from him is not to 
hold fast to ancient formulas, neither is it neces- 
sary to follow in the tracks of his earlier footsteps, 
but it is of greater importance to look out of open 
windows to the free sky beyond.” 

From this book we learn that Debussy himself 
is not unacquainted with ancient formulas 
and the works of the great masters. His 
love of freedom in art is intense, but if he 
breaks with the past he does not, at any 
rate, do so blindly. 








Musiciens d’autrefois. Par Romain Rol- 
land. (Paris, Hachette.)—Musicians who 
are in earnest about their art naturally take 
special interest in what is going on around 
them; yet, as the author of the volume 
before us shows, there is much to be learnt 
by looking backwards, to composers of other 
days. He describes the important place 
occupied by music in history—in the early 
days of the Christian Church, at the time of 
the Renaissance in Italy, and during the 
French Revolution, of which Beethoven was 
“the greatest poet.” M. Rolland turns 
his attention to “‘ L’opéra avant lopéra,”’ 
showing how the new path was opened for 
those who figure in the history of music 
almost as the creators of lyric drama. He 
begins with an ‘ Orfeo’ and a ‘ Dafne’ of 
the fifteenth century, and also describes 
the Sacre Rappresentazioni. Then in like 
manner he gives an account of operas per- 
formed at Paris before Lulli’s time. In 
1647 was produced at the Palais Royal 
‘Orfeo,’ the music by Luigi Rossi, a manu- 
script score of which has recently been dis- 
covered in the Chigi Library, Rome. M. 
Alfred Wotquenne in conjunction with 
M. Gevaert—so we read in a foot-note— 
is preparing a special study of this interest- 
ing composer, whose works are scattered 
about in the libraries of various countries, 
especially England. 

Our author devotes a large portion of his 
book to Lulli, and supplies many interesting 
details concerning the man and the musician, 
and his style of recitative, which was based 
on the French tragedy of his day. La 
Champmeslé—of whom Lulli said that those 
who wished to sing his music well ought to 
o and hear her—studied declamation with 
Racine ; his son, Louis Racine, states that 

the great poet first of all made her under- 
stand the meaning of the verses she had to 
recite.” 

After Lulli comes Gluck, and M. Rolland 
remarks that 


“la révolution de Gluck —et c’est ce qui fit sa 
force—ne fut pas l’ceuvre du seul génie de Gluck, 
mais de tout un siécle de pensée. Elle était pré- 
te, annoncée, attendue depuis vingt ans par les 
neyclopédistes.” 
Taking this as a text, he proceeds to illus- 
trate it. This is true enough, not only 
of Gluck, but also of his great successor 
Wagner ; indeed of all who open up new 
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ways. Some of the quotations from the 
Encyclopedists are remarkable. Diderot, to 
give only one, speaking of theatrical matters, 
says: ‘Ni les poétes, ni les musiciens, 
ni les décorateurs, ni les danseurs n’ont 
encore une idée véritable de leur théatre.”’ 

Grétry is discussed, and the final chapter 
is devoted to ‘Mozart d’aprés ses Lettres.’ 
In a musical supplement is given the 
‘Despair of Orfeo’ from Luigi Rossi’s opera 
mentioned above. We offer only a_ brief 
outline of a book that shows mature thought 
and wide reading. 








Musical Gossip. 


Two novelties have, as announced, been 
promised by Sir Hubert Parry and Mr. Ivor 
Atkins for the forthcoming Worcester 
Festival: the former is entitled ‘ Beyond 
these Voices there is Peace’; the latter, 
‘Hymn of Faith.” At the Public Hall 
concert will be produced Sir Edward Elgar’s 
‘The Wand of Youth,’ Suite No. 2, and Mr. 
Granville Bantock’s ‘The Pierrot of the 
Minuet,’ fantastic poem for orchestra ; 
also a song, ‘England, my England,’ by 
Mr. A. H. Brewer. 


For the Sheffield Festival (October 5th- 
9th) the novelties will be ‘Sea-Drift,’ by 
Fritz Delius, and a Suite from the opera 
‘Eve of Christmas,’ by the late Rimsky- 
Korsakoff. Other works will be Bach’s 
‘Matthew’ Passion, Verdi’s ‘ Requiem,’ Ber- 
lioz’s ‘Te Deum,’ César Franck’s ‘ The 
Beatitudes,’ Dr. Walford Davies’s ‘ Every- 
man,’ Debussy’s cantata ‘ L’Enfant pro- 
digue,’ and Mr. York Bowen’s Overture in G@ 
minor. Mr. Henry J. Wood will be the con- 
ductor, and Dr. Henry Coward chorus-master. 


THERE is an interesting programme for 
the Bristol Festival (October 14th—17th). 
It includes, by way of novelties, Sir Charles 
Villiers Stanford’s ‘ Ode on the Death of the 
Duke of Wellington,’ Felix Woyrsch’s 
‘ Passion Music,’ and Mr. Cyril B. Rootham’s 
cantata ‘ Andromeda.’ Mr. George Riseley 
will be the conductor. 


THE Norwicu Festivat will be given 
(October 28th-3lst) under the direction of 
Mr. Henry J. Wood. The programme in- 
cludes only two novelties: the prize cantata 
‘Cleopatra,’ by Julius Harrison, and ‘Christ- 
mas Night,’ by Hugo Wolf. Of other works 
may be mentioned Dvorak’s seldom-heard 
‘Stabat Mater,’ Brahms’s ‘ Requiem,’ De- 
bussy’s ‘The Blessed Damozel,’ and Sir 
E. Elgar’s ‘ Dream of Gerontius’ and ‘ King 
Olaf,’ and his Orchestral Variations. 


MENDELSsSoHN’s ‘ Elijah,’ it may be noted, 
is included in the programmes of all the 
four above-mentioned festivals. 


THE following British novelties will be 
given during the forthcoming season of 
Promenade Concerts at Queen’s Hall: 
Symphony in £ flat, by Balfour Gardiner ; 
Concerto in p for violoncello and orchestra, 
by Percy H. Miles; Concerto, No. 3, in 
G minor for pianoforte and orchestra, by 
York Bowen; ‘A Village Suite,’ by Luard 
Selby ; Prelude, ‘ Agamemnon,’ by W. H. 
Bell; ‘ - and Youth ’ (two short orchestral 
pieces), by Herbert Brewer; and a song 
with orchestra, ‘ Fidelity,’ by Montague 
Phillips. The Monday programmes will 
be, as usual, devoted to Wagner, and 
Friday chiefly to Beethoven, all of whose 
symphonies will be performed in chrono- 
logical order. Strauss’s principal orchestral 
works will be given, while a special feature 
of seven of the Saturday concerts will be 
the introduction of a short Haydn symphony, 
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Henslowe’s Diary.—Part I. Text; Part II. 
Commentary. Edited by Walter W. 
Greg. (A. H. Bullen.) 


Henslowe Papers. Edited by the same. 
(Same publisher.) 


Ir would be hard to find an excuse for 
the long failure of English scholarship to 
produce a satisfactory edition of Hens- 
lowe’s invaluable diary. No field in 
our literature has attracted more students 
than the Elizabethan; certainly none 
within the last decade has had such 
whole-hearted attention from literary anti- 
quaries and post-graduate apprentices ; 
yet the great document on which so 
much bibliographical’argument has been 
based has remained inaccessible, except 
in the suspected version of the misguided 
Collier. Some years ago Dr. Warner 
made a valuable contribution to the 
subject in his observations on Collier in 
his catalogue of the Dulwich MSS.; but 
that only made the production of a good 
text a matter of greater urgency. Since 
then, despite the enthusiasm for reprinting 
everything Elizabethan, not to speak of 
the almost morbid interest in deciphering 
anagrams, correcting title-pages, and inter- 
preting sonnet-sequences, no one has been 
tempted to touch the mystery of this 
ill-used and much-used "authority. 

The appearance of Mr. Greg’s scholarly 
edition and of his volume of ‘ Henslowe 
Papers’ removes this}long-standing dis- 
grace. No one who has followed Mr. 
Greg’s recent labours in the byways of 
Elizabethan literature will dispute his 
competence to undertake this task. The 
accurate production of the text, the wealth 
of commentary, above all, the arrangement 
and digest of a multitude of details in 
the three volumes beforeus must satisfy the 
most exacting. If Mr. Greg be at times 
too dogmatic, at others harsh in judgment 
of seniors (among whom we find Mr. 
Fleay and Dr. Ward), or haughty to 
juniors (“‘ It is no object of mine to make 
things speciously easy for the student ”’), 
we do not find our excellent impression of 
his work seriously disturbed. He some- 
where speaks of the “intrepidity of 
youth” ; and, after all, the Ritsonian or 
Giffordian manner, now out of fashion, 
never does much harm to an editor, when 
his scholarship stands secure. 

Mr. Greg is, to a certain extent, an 
apologist for Collier; or, in other words, 
he shows that Collier’s interference with 
the MS. is not so extensive as was sus- 
pected, or so subtle that the credit of 
the original cannot be re - established. 
This is, of course, no  extenuation ; 
and Mr. Greg judges the offence as he 
should. But there lurks throughout 
the volumes the annoyance that Collier’s 
chief ignominy is that a man “ of his learn- 
ing and ability ” placed himself “at the 
mercy of every insolent and ignerant 
scribbler who may choose to arrogate to 
himself the functions of moral censor.” 
After all, the ethical consideration whether 
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Collier sinned more against himself than 
against the republic is of minor import- 
ance compared with the purging of the 
text. Since Mr. Ingleby first traced the 
forger’s hand, the number of false entries 
has grown. Dr. Warner raised it to nine ; 
Mr. Greg now shows beyond a doubt that 
it is not fewer than fifteen. When we 
examine the discredited passages, which 
are reproduced in facsimile, we begin to 
wonder why this editorial trickery re- 
mained undetected. The handwriting 
and the places chosen for interpolation 
give ready clues to any one who scans 
the folios with ordinary care. Hitherto 
we have tried to prove our suspicions by 
looking for slips and inconsistencies—a 
hard quest for any one less handsomely 
equipped than Collier was as an_his- 
torian of the drama. This limitation 
was perhaps inevitable, for access to the 
original was not easy, and a _trust- 
worthy facsimile of the matter in dispute 
could not be obtained. Now, however, 
the second objection no longer holds. 
Mechanical processes are so good and 
cheap that there is no reason why a 
complete facsimile, in the style of Mr. 
Farmer’s series of Tudor texts, should not 
be prepared. We hope Mr. Greg will 
put the work in hand without delay, and 
give us a fourth volume supplementary 
to his handsome set. He says rightly 
“that the proper treatment of a docu- 
ment such as the present differs essentially 
from that of a literary text”; and, in 
another place, that “ he will regard as his 
most friendly critic the one that can do 
most towards removing errors from the 
text.” 

The wealth of material in Mr. Greg’s 
prolegomena, commentary, and notes 
precludes even a digest in this place. The 
work is a directory of the Elizabethan 
stage, and will remain for many years to 
come the standard book of reference 
on the playhouses, companies, and plays 
of Henslowe’s eventful managership. 
One of the most valuable contribu- 
tions appears in an appendix to the 
‘Henslowe Papers,’ entitled ‘ Dramatic 
Plots,’ in which Mr. Greg gives an account, 
with texts, of seven “ platts”’ or “ plat- 
forms”’ preserved in the Dulwich MSS. 
From these play-epitomes, written out 
and hung up in the theatre for the 
guidance of the players, we get some 
insight into the method of production 
and the vexed question of the division 
into acts and scenes. Unfortunately, 
in only one case (“ The Battle of Alcazar ’) 
is the full text extant; but one is for 
comparative purposes almost as good 
as seven, and as helpful in dismissing 
the theory advanced by Collier that these 
** platts ’ are the skeletons of impromptu 
plays of the type of the Italian commedia 
dell’ arte. We commend Mr. Greg’s 
treatment of this important section, 
and refer the reader to Halliwell’s fac- 
simile edition of ‘The Battle of Alcazar, 
Frederick and Basilea, and The Dead 
Man’s Fortune ’ (1860) if he requires evi- 
dence of the superiority of later editorial 
method 
We are glad to note that the glossary 
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which appeared in Part I. in 1904 has 
been revised, and incorporated in the 
General Index. Henslowe’s form “ne” 
is still perplexing. We agree with Mr. 
Greg’s note (II. 148) that “ it is impossible 
to suppose that Henslowe should have 
deliberately and consistently written ‘ ne’ 
for ‘new.’”’ But it is no use to make 
fresh guesses till we have all the text in 
facsimile. 





Scenes from Menander’s Comedies. Trans- 
lated into German by Carl Robert. (Berlin, 
Weidmann.)—This little book from the 
en of the well-known Prof. Robert of Halle 
1s the outcome of a natural desire, through- 
out the educated world, to hear what 
Menander has to say in these fragments 
of newly recovered plays, and how he 
says it. Unfortunately the result is dis- 
appointing. Most Hellenists expected a 
notable addition to the literary art of 
the world. It is not so; the versions of 


Terence give a perfectly correct and ade- |. 


quate notion of Menander, and what is now 
recovered only shows what an admirable 
translator he was. There is a tedious itera- 
tion of the same plot and the same motives. 
The society brought on the stage is trivial, 
vulgar, and even rotten. As Cicero says 
of the Epicurean system, much in vogue 
at Athens in Menander’s day, nil magnificum, 
nil generosum sapit. The masters and 
mistresses are no higher and better than 
the wenches and the slaves. There is no 
approach to any ideal character. There is 
no pretence at enforcing any moral lesson. 
Nor is there any remarkable elegance in the 
diction. The pure Attic flavour which 
makes Aristophanes delightful has eva- 
porated with the decadence of Attic life. 
There is still much to be done in explaining 
andsorting the fragments, which, though very 
considerable, do not give us even approxi- 
mately one complete play, though there 
are passages from at least four. It is not 
certain that the fourth, christened ‘ Samia’ 
by the learned discoverer, is from the pen 
of Menander. Prof. Robert’s work is there- 
fore, as he tells us, provisional, and to be 
followed by further studies, and justifications 
of his present version, which is, as might be 
expected from so eminent a scholar, clear, 
good, and lively. Here and there we do not 
feel wholly satisfied. Thus [lepixe:popern, 
the title of one of the plays, he renders by 
mit abgeschnittenen Haarspitzen, which is 
inadequate. The girl had her hair cropped 
all round her head. More doubtful is 
Ahnungslosigkeit for "Ayvo.a, a curious per- 
sonification, appearing to speak a prologue, 
but not at the beginning of the play! ‘‘ Un- 
wittingness ’’ is the nearest English. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS.—W. T.—I. S.—E. G. H.—H. C.— 
Received. A. E. B.—Too late for notice. 

We cannot undertake to reply to inquiries concerning the 
appearance of reviews of books. 
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With 4 Colour Plates and 48 other Illustrations. 








Feap. Svo, 28. 6d. net. 


POEMS. 


With a Few Translations. 


ROBERT POTTER, M.A., 
Canon of St. Paul’s, Melbourne. 


By 





FOURTH REVISED EDITION, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


PRINTING. 
A Practical Treatise on the Art of Typography, 
as Applied more Particularly to the Printing | 
of Books. 


By C. T. JACOBI, 
Managing Partner of the Chiswick Press. 


With upwards of 150 Illustrations. 





BELL’S MINIATURE SERIES : OF | 
MUSICIANS. 


Each with 8 Illustrations. 
Pott 8vo, cloth, 1s. net ; or in limp leather, 2s. net. 


NEW VOLUME. 


HAYDN. By J. F. Runciman 
BELL’S CATHEDRAL SERIES.) 


Profusely illustrated. 1s. 6d. net each. 


NEW UNIFORM YOLUME. 
THE PRIORY CHURCH OF 
ST. BARTHOLOMEW THE © 
GREAT, SMITHFIELD. 


A History and Description of the existing Fabric, t 
and some Account of the Hospital and smaller | 
Church of St. Bartholomew. 


By GEORGE WORLEY. 
With numerous Illustrations and a Plan. 





Volumes also published: 
Bangor — Bristol— Canterbury — Carlisle — Chester 


—Chichester—Durham— Ely — Exeter— Gloucester 4 
—Hereford — Lichfield — Lincoln — Llandaff—Man- ~ 


chester—Norwich—Oxford—Peterborough— Ripon © 

~—Rochester—St. Alban’s - St. Asaph’s—St. David’s 

—S8t. Patrick’s, Dublin—St. Paul’s—St. Saviour’s, 

Southwark— Salisbury—Southwell— Wells— Win- 
chester—W orcester— York. 

English Cathedrals: an Itinerary and Description. 


The following uniform Volumes are also published, 
1s. 6d. net each. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

THE TEMPLE CHURCH. 

ST. MARTIN’S CHURCH, CANTERBURY. 
BEVERLEY MINSTER. 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON CHURCH. 


TEWKESBURY ABBEY AND DEERHURST © 
PRIORY ; 


CHRISTCHURCH PRIORY AND WIMBORNE 
ABBEY. 


BATH ABBEY, MALMESBURY ABBEY, 
AND BRADFORD-ON-AVON CHURCH. 


Write for Detailed and Illustrated List. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York House, Portugal Street, Kingsway, W.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO’S STANDARD WORKS, 





RE-ISSUE 


OF THE 








. 


* 


Dictionary of National Biography. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN and SIDNEY LEE. 


IN TWENTY-T 


Cloth, gilt top, 158. met each; or in 
VOLUME V. 


half-morocco, 


(CRAIK-DRAKE) NOW READY. 


WO VOLUMES. 


marbled edges, 218. net each. 


The Athenewn, of March 28, in reviewing the first volume of the Re-issue said :—“‘ The series has long been appreciated by every scholar who has had anything to do with the 


history or biography of his own country. The popular writer appea: 


rs learned by its means, and the expert differs from its results and verdicts with trepidation. It is a monument of 


wonderful organization and scholarly restraint, and its mere existence in this age of hasty and ill-considered compilation is an encouragement to the ‘honourable minority’ who do not 


scamp their work, and know what real research and criticism are.” 


Prospectus and Specimen Pages post free on application. 





/A LIFE OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. By Sipxey 


LEE, Editor of ‘The Dictionary of National Biography.’ Fifth and thoroughly 
Revised Edition, with a Portrait of Shakespeare, a Portrait of the Earl of 
Southampton, and Facsimiles of Shakespeare’s known Signatures. Crown 8vo, 


7s. 6d. 
+," Also the ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION. In1 vol. medium 8vo, profusely 
illustrated with Photogravures, Topographical Views, &c., 10s. 6d. net, and the Student's 
Edition, with a Photogravure Plate and 4 Full-Page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
QUEEN VICTORIA: a Biography. New, Revise, and 
CHEAPER EDITION. With Portraits, Map, and Facsimile Letter. Large crown 


8vo, 6s. 
*,* Also the FOURTH IMPRESSION (SECOND EDITION) of the Original Edition, 
with Portraits, Map, and Facsimile Letter. Large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


A VISION OF INDIA. By Sinner Low. Seconp Impression. 


With 82 Full-Page Illustrations. Small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


By Dr. G. G. 
GERVINUS, Professor at Heidelberg. Translated, under the Author's Super- 
intendence, by F. E. BUNNETT. With a Preface by F. J. FURNIVALL. 
SEVENTH EDITION. 8vo, 14s. 


THE ROLL-CALL OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By 


Mrs. A. MURRAY SMITH (E. T. Bradley), Author of ‘Annals of Westminster 
Abbey,’ &c. FOURTH EDITION. With 25 Full-Page Illustrations and 5 Plans. 
Large crown 8vo, 68, 


WESLEY AND HIS CENTURY: a Study in Spiritual 
Forces. By W. H. FITCHETT, B.A. LL.D. With a Photogravure Frontispiece 
from the Portrait of John Wesley by GEORGE ROMNEY, and 4 Facsimiles of 
Letters, &c. SECOND IMPRESSION. % Small demy 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE RIDDLE OF THE SANDS: a Record of Secret 


Service Recently Achieved. By ERSKINE CHILDERS. With 2 Maps and 
2Charts. SEVENTH IMPRESSION. Crown 8vo, 6s. 














|W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. The Brocrapuicay 


EDITION. In 18 vols. large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. The 13 volumes 
are also supplied in Set, cloth binding, gilt top, £3 18s, 


MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS. The “Kwyvutsrorp” Eprrion. 


In 8 vols. crown 8vo, cut edges, cloth, gilt top, 4s. 6d. each net. 


LIFE AND WORKS OF CHARLOTTE, EMILY, AND 


ANNE BRONTE. The “HAWORTH” EDITION. In7 vols. large crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, 6s. each; or in Set, cloth binding, gilt top, £2 2s. the Set. 


MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. Uvirorm Epition. Each 


Volume illustrated by a Vignette Title-Page. 10 vols. large crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


ROBERT BROWNING’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


CHEAPER EDITION. Edited and Annotated by the Right Hon. AUGUSTINE 
BIRRELL, K.C. M.P., and FREDERICK G. KENYON. 2 vols. large crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, with Portrait Frontispiece to each volume, 7s. 6d. per vol. 
*.* Also the UNIFORM EDITION in 17 vols., and the POCKET EDITION in 8 vols. 
Particulars upon application. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S POETICAL 
WORKS. CHEAPER EDITION. Complete in 1 vol. with Portrait, large crown 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, $s. 6d. 

*,* Also the UNIFORM EDITION in 6 vols., and the POCKET EDITION in 3 vols. 

Particulars upon application. 

















In 1 vol. of 1,464 pp. royal 8vo, 25s. net in cloth ; or 32s. net in half-morocco. 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 
INDEX AND EPITOME. Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 
Atheneum.—‘‘ We can conceive no volume of reference more indispensable to the 
scholar, the literary man, the historian, and the journalist.” 





WORKS BY MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


PASSAGES FROM THE PROSE WORKS OF MATTHEW 
ARNOLD. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Contents :—I. Literature. II. Politics and Society. III. Philosophy and Religion. 


LAST ESSAYS ON CHURCH AND RELIGION. With a Preface. 
POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
MIXED ESSAYS. Porviar Epition. Crown 8vo, Qs. 6d. 


Contents :—Democracy—Equality—Irish Catholicism and_ British Liberalism—Porro 
Unum est Necessarium—A Guide to English Literature—Falkland—A French Critie on 
Milton—A French Critic on Goethe—George Sand. 

LITERATURE AND DOGMA: an Essay towards a Better 
Apprehension of the Bible. POPULAR EDITION, with a New Preface. 
Crown 8vo, 28. 6d. 

GOD AND THE BIBLE: a Sequel to ‘Literature and 
Dogma.’ POPULAR EDITION, with a New Preface. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

ST. PAUL AND PROTESTANTISM: with other Essays. 
POPULAR EDITION, with a New Preface. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Contents :—St. Paul and Protestantism—Puritanism and the Church of England— 
Modern Dissent—A Comment on Christmas. 


CULTURE AND ANARCHY: an Essay in Political and 
Social Criticism, POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


emaee GESSAYS, and others. Porviak Epition. Crown 8vo, 
Ss, ° 





ON THE STUDY OF CELTIC LITERATURE. Porvxix Epitioy. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


ON oJ RANSLATING HOMER. Porvrar Epition. Crown 8vo, 


FRIENDSHIP’S GARLAND. Porciar Epitios. Crown 8v0, 2s. 6d. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD’S NOTE BOOKS. By the Hon. Mrs. 
da Ue. With a Portrait. SECOND IMPRESSION. Small crown 8vo, 


WORKS BY SIR LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B. 


HOURS IN A LIBRARY. BRevisep, REARRANGED, and CHEAPER 
EDITION. With Additional Chapters. In 8 vols. crown 8vo, 6s. each. 

THE LIFE OF SIR JAMES FITZJAMES STEPHEN, BART., 
K.C.8.I., a Judge of the High Court of Justice. With,2 Portraits. SECOND 
EDITION. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

AN AGNOSTIC’S APOLOGY, and other Essays. New and 
CHEAPER EDITION. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

LIFE OF HENRY FAWCETT. With 2 Steel Portraits. 
EDITION. Large crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

THE SCIENCE OF ETHICS: an Essay upon Ethical 
Tpeory, as Modified by the Doctrine of Evolution. NEW and CHEAPER 
EDITION. 7s. 6d. net. 

A HISTORY OF ENGLISH THOUGHT IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. THIRD and REVISED EDITION. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 28s. 


WORKS BY JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 
THE RENAISSANCE IN ITALY. £WNexw and Cuearer EDITION. 


7 vols. large crown 8vo :— 
THEAGE OFTHE DESPOTS. |ITALIAN LITERATURE. 
With a Portrait. 7s, 6d. | 2 vols. 15s. 
THE REVIVAL OF LEARN- | THECATHOLIC REACTION 
ING. 7s. 6d. 2 vols. With a Portrait and 
THE FINE ARTS. 7s. 6d. Index to the 7 volumes. 15s. 


SKETCHES AND STUDIES IN ITALY AND GREECE. 3 vols. 


large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. 
SHAKESPEARE’S PREDECESSORS IN THE ENGLISH 
DRAMA. NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
ESSAYS SPECULATIVE AND SUGGESTIVE. New EDpITIon. 
With an Introduction by HORATIO F. BROWN. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
THE SONNETS OF MICHAEL ANGELO BUONARROTI- 
NEW EDITION. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
*,* The Italian Text is printed on the pages opposite the Translation. 


JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS: a Biography. By Horatio 
F. BROWN. NEW EDITION, in 1 vol. With a Portrait and a New Preface. 





Firtu 








Large crown 8v0, 7s. 6d. 





* * Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO. will be happy to forward their CATALOGUE of PUBLICATIONS, post free on application. 





London: SMITH, ELDER & 


CO. 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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“ LEARNED, Cuatry, Userun.”—Athenceum. 
“THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘ NOTES AND QUERIES.’” 





Edinburgh Review, October, 1880. 





Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent in England, price 4d.; or free by post to the Continent, 44d. 


NOTES AND QUERIES: 


A MEDIUM OF INTERCOMMUNICATION FOR LITERARY MEN AND GENERAL READERS, 





*,* Subscription, 10s. 3d. for Six Months ; 20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including postage. 





contains, in addition to a great 


The NINTH SERIES of NOTES AND QUERIES, complete in 12 vols, | 
(JANUARY, 1898, to DECEMBER, 1903), price 10s. 6d. each Volume, | 
variety of similar Notes and Replies, | 


Articles of Interest on the following Subjects. 


FIRST SELECTION. 


AMERICANA. 


President J. Adams’s Biography—Sarah Flower Adams and 
Mrs. Beecher Stowe—The Alabama and Lord John Russell— 
Alewife, an American Fish—Discovery of Ameriea—Study 
, of Dante in America—Genealogical Research in America— 
England and Scotland reproduced in America—Awerica ». 
United States—Raleigh in America—British Suzerainty in 
South America—Losses in American Civil War—Value of 
American Diplomas and Degrees—American Orthography. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY and LITERARY HISTORY. 


Addison and Tennyson—Harrison Ainsworth—‘ Anne of 
Swansea,” her Works—Anonym: Autonym—‘ Abbey of 
Kilkhampton ’—‘ Butterfly’s Ball and the Grasshopper’s 
Feast’—‘ The Coming K—’—‘ History of the Rod ’—Junius’s 
Letters—‘ Nova Solyma’—‘ Twelve Profits of Tribulation’ 
—Matthew Arnold—Arnold of Rugby—H. S. Ashbee— 
Poet Laureate’s Birthplace—Authors’ Mistakes—Francis 
Bacon, his Mistakes in Classical Names—Philip James 
Bailey—Barclay’s ‘ Argenis’—Bibliography of the Bicyole— 
History of Bookselling and Publishing—Book-Sale Cata- 
logues—Riming Warnings to Book-Borrowers—Books and 
Bookmen — E. B. and Robert Browning — Michael Bruce 
and Logan— Bunyan and the ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ — 
Peculiar Words in Burns—Burton’s ‘ Anatomy ’—Ode on 
Byron’s Death. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Bridget Abbot—Two George Abbots, contemporary M.P.s— 
Adam the Carthusian and Adam the Scot—Elizabeth Alkin, 
‘* Parliament Joan’’—Annie of Tharau—General Benedict 
Arnold—Dr. Barry, Female Army Doctor—Beaconsfield’s 
Birthplace—Cardinal Beaton’s Reputed Marriage— Admiral 
Bligh—Bonaparte’s Attempted Invasion of England—John 
Bond, two Puritan Divines—Cesar Borgia’s Parentage— 
Cobham Brewer’s Monument—Robert Bruce’s Heart. 


ECCLESIASTICAL MATTERS. 


Collect for Advent Sunday—Alfriston Registers—Wood- 
carvings at Allhallows the Great, Upper Thames Street— 
Cushions on the Altar—Anchorites and Low Side Windows 
—Angels, their Traditional Representation—Martyr Bishop 
of Armagh—Christian Basilicas—Bell Inscriptions—Bell- 
ringers’ Rimes—‘‘ Breeches,” ‘“‘ Treacle,” ‘“ Vinegar,” and 
‘‘ Wicked ” Biblese—Bishops’ Signatures. 


FOLK-LORE and POPULAR ANTIQUITIES. 


Acervation, the Custom—Animals in People’s Insides— 


Animals Tried and Sentenced—Apple Blossoms in Coffins— | 
Wassailing the Apple ‘ree— White Gloves at Assizes | 


—Cutting Baby’s Nails—Baptismal and Marriage Super- 
stitions—Bees—Bird of the Soufriére— Bluebeard, the 
Original—Borrowing Days—Building Customs. 


| GENEALOGY and HERALDRY. 


Acts of the Apostles as a Christian Name—Agnes a Fate. | 


ful Name—Algernon, its Origin—Alias in Family Names 
—Ancestors Defined—Soldier Ancestors—Andrews Family 
of Cornwall—Angier or Aungier Family—Anglo-Saxon 
Heraldry—Arbuthnott Family—Archer Family—Armigerous 
Families—Arms of Continental Cities, and of Boroughs and 


Arms of Ulster in Baronet’s Shield—Bear and Ragged Staff 
—Bibliography of Heraldry—Bulls in Coats of Arms— 
Borough English Succession—Bristow Family. 


HISTORY: ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH. 
Abbot of Westminster’s Plot, 1399—Long Administrations 
—South African War, Newspaper Correspondents Killed and 
Wounded—King Alfred, the Truth-teller and England’s 
Darling—Lines on Queen Anne—Queues worn in the Army 


Boadicea or Boudicca—Anne Boleyn’s Execution—Battle of 
the Boyne— Britain as ‘‘ Queen of Isles ” and ‘‘ Empress of 
the Main’’—British Academy, its Foundation Members. 


PHILOLOGY and GRAMMAR. 
Short a v. Italian a—A or an before A sounded—Accent 
and Etymology—Accorder, its Derivation—Extraordinary 
Adjectives—Affection and Connexion, their False Forms— 
African Names, their Pronunciation and Derivation — 


—FErroneous use of “‘ And which””—Anglo-Hebrew Slang— 
Anglo-Saxon Speech—Anyone: Everyone—Appendicitis— 
Peculiar Use of ‘“ Arrived”—Barracked, Colonial Slang— 
Bask Language — Bayard, Horse-name — Bezique — Bird- 
eyed—Bletheramskite — Bonnet-laird: Cock-laird — Bride- 
wain, its Meaning—Bridge, the Card Game, its Derivation. 
PROVERBS and QUOTATIONS. 
South Africa, ‘grave of great reputations” — “ Devil 
walking through Athlone”—‘‘A far cry to Loch Awe”— 
‘* All Cooper’s ducks with me””—*“ All roads lead to Rome” 


—‘‘Babies in the eyes” — ‘Save one’s bacon” — “ Baff 
week ”—“‘ Be the day weary ’’—“‘ Beatific vision ””—“ Better 
to have loved and lost ’—‘‘ Between the devil and the deep 


sea”’—‘‘ Blood is thicker than water”—‘ Box Harry ”— 
‘Bristol look ”—*‘ Broaching the Admiral.” 


TOPOGRAPHY. 
Achill Island, its History — ‘Gibraltar and Malta” at 
Albert Gate—Aldersgate, its Name—Aldgate and White- 
chapel—Amer Oourt, its Name—Argh as Termination— 
Arundel and Ash, Place-names—Meaning of “ Bailey ”— 
Ball’s Pond Road— Barras, Bayswater, Beaulieu, and 





Bibury as Place-names—Changes in Bream’s Buildings. 





JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 





Dioceses—Foreign Arms in England—‘‘ Bar sinister ”’~ | 





—Chain-mail in the Army—King Arthur’s Crown—The 
Indian Mutiny and the Atheneum—Duchy of Berwick— | 


Alamains, its Meaning—‘ Alright” for ‘All right” | 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. | 


THIS WEEK’S NUMBER CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—Bibliographical Technical Terms—General Wade and his Roads—‘ Englands Parnassus,’ 
1600—‘‘ Cardinal” of St. Paul’s—Greene’s ‘Menaphon’—The Old Omnibuses—Wych Street— 
Recovery from Hanging—‘‘ Scaramouch ”—Marathon Runners. 


QUERIES :—Johnsonians, a Religious Sect—Malone Family—Roses as Badges : Where Borne—Seize 
Quartiers—‘‘ Buccado”—Rev. Wm. Veitch—Crows ‘‘ crying against the rain”—John Hickes, 
M.P. for Fowey 1701-8—Tiger Folk-lore and Pope—Baptistery Font, Florence—‘‘ Merry 
England ”—The King’s Old Bargehouse—‘‘Tenths” and ‘‘Fifteenths”—Johnson’s ‘Tropical 
Climates ’—‘ Pleasure digging his own Grave’—Swimming Bath: Swimming Stays—Jacob 
Philadelphia—‘‘ House of warantyse”—Townley Estates—Lord Robert Gordon of the Scots 
Greys—Chrystal Magna: Maylor Grange—Budgee, ‘a Kind of Ape—‘“‘ Cire perdue process.” 


REPLIES :—Dickens on ‘‘half-baptized ”"—The Bonassus—Wilkes’s ‘Essay on Woman ’—Deville— 
‘‘ Whiff,” a Boat—St. Andrew’s Cross—George Henley of Bradley, Hants—Rushlights—W. 
Heath, Artist—Old Tunes—Hornsey : Highgate and Arabella Stuart—Queen Caroline—‘‘ Cock- 
foster””—Edwards of Halifax—‘‘Charming-Bells” for Bird-catching—‘'* Angel” of an Inn— 
Henry Ellison—Wolston—Wine used at Holy Communion—Village Mazes—Sir Menasseh Massey 
Lopez, Bt.—Fig Trees: Maturing Meat—Samuel Richardson—‘‘ Meschianza”—Our Oldest 
Military Officer—The Swedish Church, Prince’s Square, St. George’s-in-the-East—Telling the 
Bees—Early Law Terms—Benedict Arnold—Steering-Wheel—Willow-Pattern China: Story 
Inscribed—Vigo Bay, 1702-19—‘‘ Votes for Women ”—Fee Bowls. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘Coleridge’s Literary Criticism’—‘The Sacred Poets of the Nineteenth 
Century ’—‘ Evesham and the Neighbourhood.’ 


Booksellers’ Catalogues. 
Notices to Correspondents. 








LAST WEEK’S NUMBER CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—Hazlittiana—Shakespeariana—Bonaparte on the Northumberland—Sydney Dobell and his 
Edinburgh Friends—‘‘ The Deedler” : ‘‘ Deedling”—Widow Maurice, Printer. 


QUERIES :—Don Saltero’s Tavern, Chelsea—Comte d’ Antraigues—Silvretta Mountains—Anne Walton’s 
Epitaph in Worcester Cathedral —‘‘ Chautaugua ”—Melampus and the Saint—Gladstone’s Last 
Moments—Authors of Quotations Wanted—Medal of Charles I.—Mill at Gosport, Hants— 
Family Arms—Voltaire on Love—Castleman Family—Clement Family—C. Barron, 19, Pall Mall 
—Capt. Cook’s Voyages—Farrington, Clockmaker—Snail-eating and Gipsies—Blackman= 
Fairway—Whittier—One-Tree Hill, Greenwich. 

REPLIES :—Constables and Lieutenants of the Tower of London—The National Flag—Milton and 
Christ’s College, Cambridge—Plaxtol—‘‘ Thurcet ”—Book Margins—Field-Glasses in 1650— 
Round Oak Spring—Chalk Farm, formerly Chalcot Farm—Latin Pronunciation—Johnsoniana— 
De St. Philibert—Anonymous Works—‘ Rise,” Active Verb—Giles Heron—Brass as a Surname— 
Authors of Quotations Wanted—‘‘ Femmer ”—Single Tooth—Hair becoming suddenly White 
through Fear—T. L. Peacock: ‘‘Skylight” and ‘‘Twilight”—Vernon of Hodnet—John 
Zephaniah Holwell—‘‘ Promethean ’—Nursery Rime—Rushlights—Maps—Prior and his Chloe— 
Victorian Coin—‘tThe Crooked Billet”—Chalice Inscription, 1645—Clergy in Wigs—Stuffed 
Chine—Waldock Family—‘‘ Pink Saucer ”—Surrey Gardens. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘ Nunburnholme ’—‘ Catalogue of the Library of Charles Darwin’—‘ Documents 
relating to the Office of the Revels’—‘ Satiro-Mastix ’—‘ Poetical Works of Keats.’ 


Notices to Correspondents. 





JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. ; and of all Newsagents. 


AUTHORIZED TO BE USED 
BRITISH SUBJECTS. 


NOW READY 
THE NATIONAL FLAG, 


BEING 


THE UNION JACK. 


SUPPLEMENT TO 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


FOR JUNE 30, 1900, 
Price 4d.; by post 44d. 











Containing an Account of the Flag, Reprinted June, 1908. 
With Coloured Illustration according to scale. 





JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





WORKS BY 
WILLIAM THYNNE LYNN. 


—~+—- 


ELEVENTH EDITION NOW READY. 
Price Two Shillings net. 


CELESTIAL MOTIONS: 


A Handy Book of Astronomy. 
With 5 Plates. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S., 


Member of the British Astronomical Association ;. 
formerly of the Royal Observatory, Green- 
wich ; Author of ‘Remarkable Comets,’ ‘ Re- 
markable Eclipses,’ ‘Astronomy for the 
Young,’ &c. 


‘© Well known as one of our best introductions to- 
astronomy.” —Guardian. 


FIFTH EDITION, Revised to 1908, 
NOW READY, feap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence. 


ASTRONOMY FOR THE 
YOUNG. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


‘* Nothing better of its kind has ever appeared.” 
English Mechanic. 


NINTH EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence. 


REMARKABLE ECLIPSES : 


Sketch of the most interesting Circumstancey 
connected with the Observation of Solar and 
aoe Eclipses, both in Ancient and Modern 

imes. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 
‘* The booklet deserves to continue in popularity. 


It presents a mass of information in small compass.” 
Dundee Advertiser. 


THIRTEENTH EDITION JUST OUT, price: 
Sixpence, cloth. 


REMARKABLE COMETS: 


A Brief Survey of the most interesting Facts im 
the History of Cometary Astronomy. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY, price 
One Shilling. 


BIBLE CHRONOLOGY : 


The Principal Events Recorded in the Holy 
Scriptures, arranged under their Probable 
Respective Dates, with a Description of the 
Places named, and a Supplement on English 
Versions. 

By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS., 


Associate of King’s College, London, Lay Reader 
in the Diocese of Southwark. 


London : 


SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, Limrrzp, 
15, Paternoster Row. 








For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
D INNEFORBD’S 
M AGNESI4A. 


For Sour Eructations and Bilious Affections. 


A Safe and most effective Aperient for 
regular use. 
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WARD, LOCK & CO’S LIST. 





NEW_SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE LIBERATIONIST. 


By HAROLD BINDLOSS. 
‘¢ This is the author’s best novel, and is one which no lover of healthy excitement ought to miss.” 


THE PITFALL. 


By SIR WM. MAGNAY, Bart. 


“In ‘The Pitfall’ Sir Wm. Magnay has given to the world his best work, for not only is the 
story of an engrossing character, but it has the virtue of being completely off the beaten track.” 
People’s Saturday Journal. 











THE SEQUEL TO ‘MR. BARNES OF NEW YORK.’ 


THE SHADOW OF A VENDETTA. 


By A. C. GUNTER. 


«‘The book is better than ‘Mr. Barnes of New York’; all the verve, all the high spirits, all the 
situations and absurdities of the earlier are improved upon.”—Sportsman. 


THE LAW OF THE LAND. 


By FRED. M. WHITE. 


“Mr. White’s new novel may be strongly recommended. It contains enough surprises to whip the 
interest at every turn.”—Daily Telegraph. 


YOUNG LORD STRANLEIGH. 


By ROBERT BARR. 
‘It is delightful reading, essentially modern, dealing as it does with modern financial questions. 











It is just such a story as Mr. Robert Barr knows how to write. Enjoyment and not sorrow is its | 


destined end.”—Liverpool Post. 


THE WHEEL O' FORTUNE. 


By LOUIS TRACY. 


“Mr. Louis Tracy is always bright, stimulating, and fresh. He affects a breezy man-of-the-world 
style, and his general outlook is invariably healthy and high-spirited. ‘The Wheel o’ Fortune,’ indeed, 
illustrates all his good qualities.” —Standard. 


ANGELA'S MARRIAGE. 


By L. G. MOBERLY. 


“That Miss Moberly has a delightful and graceful style is not only evident from a perusal of some 
of her former works, but from the fascinatingly told story now under review.” —Jrish Independent. 


THE LEADING LADY. 


By ARCHIBALD EYRE, Author of ‘The Trifler,’ ‘The Custodian,’ &c. 


MY LADY'S KISS. 


By NORMAN INNES. A Seventeenth-Century Romance. 


*€ The book is imbued with the spirit of the times. The story goes with a surge and a stir that 
make the blood of the reader quicken and his spirit keep pace.” —Sheffield Independent. 


THE COUNCIL OF JUSTICE. 


By EDGAR WALLACE, Author of ‘ The Four Just Men,’ &c. 


HER SPLENDID SIN. 


By HEADON HILL, Author of ‘ A Race with Ruin,’ ‘The Hidden Victim,’ &c. 


THE MILLIONAIRE’S SON. 


By FLORENCE WARDEN. 
“‘A brisk, dramatic, and thoroughly readable story.”—Birmingham Post. 
































FAMOUS 
SHILLING 
GUIDE BOOKS. 


THESE WELL-KNOWN GUIDE- BOOKS 
are based upon what may be called the ‘‘ centre” 
principle, it being assumed that the reader will 
make one of the well-known tourist resorts or 
watering places his headquarters, and explore the 
surrounding district at his leisure and convenience. 
Each guide, therefore, deals not only with the 
town from which it takes its title, but with all 
places likely to be visited from that town. 
Several places are, of necessity, described in more 
than one volume. 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 





a a 


ALDEBURGH. ,DEAL. DOVER. 
BATH. | DOVERCOURT. 
BEXHILL. | EASTBOURNE. 
BIDEFORD. | ENGLISH LAKE 
BLACKPOOL. | __ DISTRICT. 
BOGNOR. | EXETER. EXMOUTH. 
BOURNEMOUTH. | FALMOUTH. 
BRIDLINGTON and | FELIXSTOWE. 
FILEY. FOLKESTONE. 
BRIGHTON and HARROGATE. 
HOVE. HASTINGS. 
BROADSTAIRS. HERNE BAY. 
BUXTON. | ILFRACOMBE. 
CAN'TERBURY. | ISLE OF MAN. 
CHANNEL ISLANDS. | ISLE OF WIGHT. 
CLEVEDON. | LEAMINGTON. 


CLIFTON, BRISTOL, | LITTLEHAMPTON. 








and DISTRICT. LIVERPOOL. 
CROMER. | LLANDRINDOD 
DARTMOOR. WELLS. 
DAWLISH. ‘LLANDUDNO. 
|; LONDON AND THE FRANCO-BRITISH 
EXHIBITION. 
LOWESTOFT. STRATFORD-ON- 
LYME REGIS. AVON. 
LYNTON and SUTTON-ON-SEA and 
LYNMOUTH. MABLETHORP. 
LYTHAM. SWANAGE. 
MALVERN. TEIGNMOUTH. 
MARGATE. TORQUAY. 
MATLOCK. WALES, NORTH 
MINEHEAD. (Northern Section), 
NEWQUAY. WALES, NORTH. 
PENZANCE. (Southern Section), 
' PLYMOUTH. WALES, SOUTH. 
PORTSMOUTH. WESTON-SUPER- 
RAMSGATE. MARE. 
SCARBOROUGH. WEYMOUTH. 
SIDMOUTH. WHITBY. 
SKEGNESS. WOODHALL SPA. 
SOUTHSEA. WORTHING. 
SOUTHWOLD. WYE VALLEY. 
YARMOUTH. 
SCOTLAND. 
ABERDEEN. | HIGHLANDS and 
ISLANDS, 
EDINBURGH. | INVERNESS. 
GLASGOW. |OBAN. 
IRELAND. 
ANTRIM. | DONEGAL HIGH- 
| BELFAST. | LANDS. 
| CORK. | KILLARNEY. 
DUBLIN. | WATERFORD. 





THE CONTINENT. 


BELGIUM (2s. 6d.). PARIS (1s. and 2s. 6d.). 
HOLLAND (2s. 6d.). SWITZERLAND (ls.). 
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